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Cleanup is needed in 
kindergarten practices. 


(See Page 285) 
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[leis Jecachev 1s HER OWN SET OF THE NEW 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


— She has more leisure time now, 
and still prepares her lessons effi- 
ciently. With her own set of the 
completely new, $2,000,000 woRLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA at hand, she’s 
found her teaching load lighter. For 
in the new World Book are the an- 
swers to the thousand and one ques- 
tions children ask her all day. Inthe 
World Book are suggestions for re- 
lated reading and study projects to 


amplify classroom lessons. And 
World Book is kept up to date! 

Today, teachers have never been 
busier or schools more crowded. 
Yet the new World Book is even 
more helpful — in school, home and 
library — than ever before in its 30- 
year history. Not merely a revi- 
sion, it is completely new, from 
cover to cover. Includes all the 
up-to-date material teachers expect 


from the World Book — covers all 
important fields of knowledge thor- 
oughly and authoritatively. Thou- 
sands of illustrations! 

In the classroom or at home, you'll 
find the new World Book an invalu- 
able aid to your work. See it today! 
Write for free booklet giving actual 
pages and pictures. The World 
Book Encyclopedia, Dept. ST-449, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Earn Your 
Own Set 


plus EXTRA INCOME 
by selling the World 
Book in your spare 
time. Dignified, prof- 
itable employment 
if you qualify. Free 
training, no invest- 
ment required. Write 
Mr. W. Morrison, 
Manager, WORLD 
BOOK, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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“Where can I get a job with a chance to get ahead?” 


Mm a young man, looking 
forward to graduation, is 
asking that question. He wants a 
job that will allow him to make 
full use of his abilities. He wants 
an opportunity to advance to 
higher responsibilities—to win the 
success he wants in the business 
world. 

Here at Harvester we are sym- 
pathetic to ambitions like these. 
Any young man taking a job at 
Harvester can rise as far as his 
knowledge and abilities will take 
him. We believe in keeping the 
door of opportunity open for all. 

Our company follows the policy 
of promoting men from within our 
own ranks—both as an induce- 
ment to good men to stay with us, 
and as a reward for outstanding 
performance. 
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You need only to glance at the 
records of the men in our top 
management group to see how 
this policy has worked: 


Of our 15 executive officers, six 
started in our sales operations— 
as warehouse clerk, salesman, serv- 
ice man, clerk and two as parts 
department helpers. 


Four others started in the head 
office, as industrial relations man, 
accountant, clerk and office boy. 


Three were professional men— 
a lawyer, an engineer, and the 
third who had had a distinguished 
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career outside the industrial field. 

Two began in our factories—as 
student employe and clerk. 

So you can see how this policy 
of promotion from within has 
worked out today for these execu- 
tive officers. In earning their pres- 
ent positions they have had an 
average of 28 years of service with 
the Company. The path these 
men followed to their present po- 
sitions is open tomorrow to others. 
Every young man who joins our 
organization can be sure he can 
go as far as his capabilities will 
take him. 


HARVESTER 
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LL THE LUXURIES OF FLORIDA 


HOTELS - RESTAURANTS « RECREATIONS 
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DISCOVER FLORIDA IN ITS 


AVERAGE SUMMER 



























COOL SUMMERTIME GLORY | 


TEMPERATURE ONLY 80° © ALWAYS DELIGHTFUL 


NOW FLY AT THE LOWEST RATES 


| Here’s your chance to see the wonderland of Florida, un- 
N A i - L | N t H ‘ S TO RY crowded by tourists and never more delightful. Enjoy the 
luxury of its best hotels, now operating at amazingly 
low summer rates. Visit Florida’s many points of interest 


0 0 that will enrich your memory for years to come. Your 
luxurious vacation starts the moment you board an East- 
etn Airliner. It takes but a few short hours to reach your 
0 0 destination. 
As allowed by the government, effective May 15th to 
.@] 


ctober 31st, Eastern is reducing round-trip fares be- 





tween cities in the north and Florida. It’s the greatest air 


ON ‘RETURN PORTION OF ROUND-TRIP TICKET bargain ever offered. Write today for details. 


21-DAY EXCURSION (may 15 To octoser 31) 
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SEE THE BOK SINGING TOWER at Lake 
Wales near Orlando. Florida is a vacation- 
land of entrancing beauty, exotic flowers 
at their best in summer. Students of his- 
tory find Florida a treasure trove. 


For Details ed ee 
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BOGGED down with committee work on 

reader selection? WinsTon’s staff can help 

you with monographs and vocabulary 

studies for the famous Easy GrowTH IN 

ReapinGc. Write Winston FLAsHEs. 
i 


POCAHONTAS’ wedding day—335 years 
ago this April 5—recalls childhood’s lost 
sense of major disappointment upon learn- 
ing that the surname of the John who wed 
the Indian Princess was Rolfe, not Smith. 

OPO 

- MIND your arithmetic. What would 

life be without arithmetic but a sense of 
horrors?’ a famous English essayist said 
to a little girl more than a hundred years 
ago. Today, his counsel still holds, and we 
know of no better way for little girls (boys, 
too) to follow through than via the popu- 
lar ARITHMETIC WE UsESeries, Grades 1-9. 

rw 
DEATH rides the highway at the rate of 
40% of an entire year’s traffic deaths and 
35% of injuries on week-ends. 

PIs 
LEATHER —alligator from South America, 
ostrich from South Africa, morocco from 
England, pin seal from Alaska, saddle from 
the U. S.—these are sources of supply for | 
one famous wallet manufacturer. Our 
NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES cover still a 
wider territory and many great industries. 

nw 
CIRCUS a la Ringling began 65 years ago 
as a traveling wagon show. Tosy TyLer, 
by James Otis, published four years before 
that, is still the best circus story ever 
written. Available in The Winston CLEaR- 
Type Poputar Cuassics. 

—— 
NANCY’S WORLD is that of a real child 
in a real first grade. It is the apropos title 
of the first book in the new WINsTON 
SoctaLStuptés Serigs. Mary Willcockson 
is the author; Dr. Roy A. Price, chief 
consultant. —" 


ANTIBIOTIC, Benelux, genocide, Atabrine, 
jeep, FM, brucellosis ,video,allergy. Allthese 
new words may be 

found in THe Wrns- oot NES Mon, 
Ton Dictionary, Col- 

lege Edition, the only 

dictionary that makes 

for easy reference by 

incorporating in the 

body of the book new 

words as they come a ad 
into usage. 


The % C. Winston Company 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
6 Atianta 3 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


L gislative Gains for 5 SRE 
"Dipend on eiegieanlls Support 


Téachers and others are often prone to bemoan the status of the 
teaching profession as compared with that of other professions and voca- 
tions. Teaching in the public schools is peculiar as a profession since 
its status is closely dependent upon public understanding, needs, and 
demands, and therefore upon legislative action. Teachers and others 
interested in building a real teaching profession and a sound, adequate, 
and efficient system of free schools must therefore engage in efforts 
designed to enact sound educational legislation. 





Such an opportunity again presents itself to teachers and friends of 
public education in Illinois. A program of educational legislation has 
been presented which, if enacted, will place foundations under the 
schools and the teaching profession in Illinois upon which a fine struc- 
ture of educational opportunity for boys and girls and adults may be 


built. 


House Bills 187 and 188 would furnish the bed-rock of the neces- 
sary financial support. House Bill 466 and Senate Bill 254 would 
extend school offerings in terminal, vocational, and pre-college areas in 
junior colleges. House Bill 87 would allow local support for pre- 
kindergarten ages. House Bill 143 would set a more substantial floor 
under teacher salaries ($1800-$2600), according to training, thus 
providing greater incentive for the recruitment of capable young people 
into the profession, and the retention of qualified persons now in the 
profession. The enactment of the State finance bills is essential to the 
provision of the new salary floors. 


House Bill 128 and others to follow will provide greater teacher 
security in disability and in retirement. House Bill 171 extends the 
minimum sick leave without loss of pay to ten days in one year, accumu- 
lative to 30 days in three years. Professional prestige and security 
will advance by the enactment of House Bill 472, which would out- 
law dismissal because of marriage. Legal requirements designed to 
presently eliminate emergency certification will also strengthen the 
profession. Improved teacher scholarship laws will assist qualified 
students in teacher-training. 


Improved school district reorganization laws will help teachers, 
pupils, and communities alike. A minimum school term of nine 
(instead of eight) months will benefit thousands of boys and girls, and 
teachers, too. Extended offerings in special and vocational education 
will lift the horizons for many youth, and improvements in higher 
education will follow proposed legislation. 


The I.E.A., with the help of many State-wide lay and professional 
organizations, has introduced a program of educational and profes- 
sional legislation which merits the positive support of all persons inter- 
ested in the advancement of public education and of the teaching 
profession. What will be achieved legislatively will depend largely 
upon the degree to which such support evidences itself with legislators 
and the executives of State government. Now is the time to act in 
behalf of the public schools and of the teaching profession! 


—Irvinc F. PEARSON 
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Third Vice-President— 
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Executive Secretary— 
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Treasurer— 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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Finance Chairman— 
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Public Relations Chairman— 
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DIRECTORS 
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Arithmetic and Mathematics 


Count Five, Stories That Numbers 
Tell, and Number Magic, by G. C. Bar- 
too, Bess Stinson, and Jesse Osborn. 
Webster Publishing Company, 1808 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mis- 
souri. Paper, Illustrated. 96 pages each. 

A three-book arithmetic readiness se- 
ries designed fer second grade. 

Mathematics for the Consumer, by 
Raleigh Schorling. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 438 pages. Price, 
$1.96. 

Range Riders, Adventures with Num- 
bers, by Jesse Osborn and Adeline Rief- 
ling. Webster Publishing Company, 
1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. Cloth. Illustrated. 312 pages. 
Price, $1.64. 

Grade four level of a series to teach 
children the arithmetic they need to 
know. 


English 


Everybody’s Assembly Book and 
Everybody’s Party Book. Floridge En- 
tertainment House, Inc., Franklin, 
Ohio. Paper. 120 and 200 pages. Price, 
each, $1. 

The first is a book of plays and the 
second a book of parties for good enter- 
tainment 

The Play’s The Thing, by Joseph 
Mersand. The Modern Chapbooks, 284 
Montauk Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Cloth. 101 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Designed for the student in high 
school just beginning his play-going ca- 
reer, on the appreciation and enjoyment 
of contemporary drama. 

Read and Comprehend, Revised, by 
Knight and Traxler. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 298 pages. Price, $2.20. 

A course for developmental or remedial 
reading for the high school student. 

Journalism and The School Paper, by 
DeWitt C. Reddick. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 419 pages. Price, $2.40. 

A textbook for high school journalism 
students or school paper workers. 

Conquest, Book III. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 597 pages. Price, $2 

Literature Anthology 


Music 


Moving Ahead With Music. American 
Music Conference, 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 4. Paper. Illustrated 
16 pages. Free 
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Manual for civic betterment through 
music. 

Singing Down The Road, by Rufus 
A. Wheeler and Elie Siegmeister. Ginn 
and Company, Statler Building, Boston 
17, Massachusetts. Cloth. 96 pages. 
Price, $1.12. 

A song book combining our nation’s 
background with the American boy’s 
taste. 


Psychology 


Intellectual Abilities In The Adoles- 
cent Period, by David Segel. Bulletin 
1948, No. 6, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. For sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Paper. 41 pages. Price, $0.15. 


Reading 


Prairie Schooners West, by Mildred 
Houghton Comfort. Beckley - Cardy 
Company, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
186 pages. Price, $1.30. 

Story of a pioneer gold rush family 
written to appeal especially to eiemen- 
tary grades 3-6. 

Making Friends. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. Cloth. Color illustrations. 
187 pages. Price, $1.32. 

Growth and pleasure in reading are 
provided through stories of basic social 
situations. Second grade level. 

The Gold Bug and Other Stories, by 
Edgar Allen Poe. Webster Publishing 
Company, 1808 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. Cloth. Illustrated. 
119 pages. Price, $0.87. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. Col- 
lege Entrance Book Company, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York ll. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 308 pages. List price, $1.53. 
School price, $1.15. 

Wonder and Laughter. Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 45 East 17th Street, New 
York 3, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
352 pages. Price, $1.63. 

Well-told children’s tales by well- 
known authors. 

Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens. 
College Entrance Book Company, 104 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 335 pages. List price, 
$1.53. School price, $1.15. 

A Tale of Two Cities, by Charles 
Dickens. College Entrance Book Com- 
pany, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 305 
pages. List price, $1.53. School price, 
$1.15. 

Story Biographies, Edited by McClay 
and Judson. Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Cloth. 660 pages. Price, $2.08. 

Story Essays, Edited by McClay and 
Judson. Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cloth. 456 pages. Price, $1.72. 

The Story of Treasure Island, by 
Frank L. Beals. Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Company, 221 East 20th Street, Chi- 
cago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 108 pages. 

Retold for middle and upper grades. 

Buckskin Brigade, by Jim Kjelgaard. 
Holiday House, 513 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 11. Paper. IIlus- 
trated. 310 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Victorian Cinderella, by Phyllis Wynn 
Jackson. Holiday House, 513 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 11. Paper. 
Illustrated. 296 pages. Price, $3. 

The story of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

How to Increase Reading Ability, by 
Albert J. Harris. Longmans, Green and 
Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 580 pages. 
Price, $4. 

Revised edition giving more attention 
to reading readiness, methods of teach- 
ing beginners to read, the relation of 
reading instruction to the activity pro- 
gram, differentiated and individualized 
methods of classroom instruction, and 
the development of well-rounded read- 
ing skills and interests. 

Handbook for Remedial Reading, by 
William Kottmeyer. Webster Publish- 
ing Company, 1808 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. Cloth. Illustrated. 
177 pages. Price, $2.24. 

A practically new handbook for reme- 
dial reading written for each and every 
classroom teacher and not just the read- 
ing specialist. 

Picture-Word Cards. The Garrard 
Press, Champaign, Illinois. Price, $0.50 
a set. 

Balloonist from Brazil, by Laura An- 
toinette Stevers. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 83 
pages. Price, $1. 

True story of a daring Brazilian who 
was determined to fly during an age 
when men had only ladders to lift them- 
selves off the ground. For grades 5-8. 


Social Studies 


America’s Needs and Resources, by 
J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18. Cloth. 811 
pages. Price, $5. 

Presents a careful estimate of Amer- 
ica’s human and industrial capacity and 
resources balanced against the probable 
needs and demands for 1950 and 1960. 

Heroes, Heroines, and Holidays. Ginn 
and Company, Statler Building, Boston 
17, Massachusetts. Cloth. Illustrated. 245 
pages. Price, $1.44. 

From Old To New. University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College. 
Paper. Illustrated. 43 pages. Price, $0.35. 

Story for intermediate grades sug- 
gesting ways in which old garments may 
be utilized for re-use. A publication de- 
signed to improve community living. 
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-Tailored 


Continental Trailways’ Tours are 
literally “thrift-tailored” to fit the 
average vacation budget. In fact, most 
folks find that the economy of 
Continental Trailways leaves them 
more money for wardrobe, sou- 

venirs and fun. Mail the 

coupon today! You'll receive com- 
plete travel information, designed 


especially for you ... and your Vacation! 


Tour Department ) 


Continental Trailways 

315 Continental Ave. 

Dalias 2, Texas 

Gentlemen: | am interested in a Vacation Trip from 


r 


Vet vn on 


Py 


A\ 





—: 


to 
Town State Town State 
[} Please plan my trip to include Hotels, Sight Seeing 
Trips, etc. [] Just quote the fare and prepare sug- 
gested itinerary for me. 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





Reports and Diplomas Are Needed 
To Stimulate Student Effort 


Wisi WE enjoyed Mrs. Karl Dimi- 
troff’s letter in the February ILLINoIs 
EDUCATION, our teachers must take 
a contrary view: 

There is a good deal of sacred 
tradition about a method that has 
secured rapid learning over many 
generations. Modern school procedure 
should combine a nice balance be- 
tween the best traditional methods 
and the results of experimental re- 
search. Every teacher who has had 
to make close decisions at marking 
time has wished that some other way 
were possible, but marking is prob- 
ably the oldest and most powerful in- 
centive that has been used in teaching. 

We wish that people would work 
without having the thought of success 
or failure frequently presented, but 
human nature and American business 
being what they are, every one of 
us is engaged in a success or failure 
contest. While the American free 
enterprise system is merciless, it has 
given our people the most rapid 
progress and the greatest security. 

The superior teacher is almost al- 
ways a hard marker. Marks are low 
with the first marking period and 
they get better until the final mark is 
what the child’s ambition and the fam- 
ily’s collective will power determines 
will be acceptable. Marks give the 
family a concrete evidence of their 
child’s development of the character 
and work habits and behavior essen- 
tial for him to succeed in adult life. 

Cooperation Basis 

The report card is a basis upon 
which the busy parent and teacher 
can cooperate—each in his own way 

with the result that the child makes 
a continuous adjustment to the very 
complex cultural pattern expected of 
ladies and gentlemen in our society. 

Inexperienced people are inclined 
to overstress the amount of frustra- 
tion resulting from a failure. Prob- 
ably the greatest stimulant towards 
hard work that a class can have is a 
couple of failures trying this time to 
make the grade. The best class the 
writer ever taught was a group of 
45 big sophomore shop boys in tenth 
grade English composition—a subject 
they had all failed. 
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By standard tests they made the 
biggest improvement of about 135 
classes in the subject that semester. 
They knew that Santa Claus would 
not mark their cards, so they deliv- 
ered the work and passed the tests. 
We worked each other without mercy 
and had a very good time.’ 

Nobody likes an easy teacher. Chil- 
dren are as earnest as their parents 
in believing that they write their fate 
in the daily work in school. It is 
an American tradition that each child 
shall engage in some horse play— 
as much as he “can get by with,” but 
he has no respect for the teacher 


‘ 


who lets him “get by.” Marks mean 
business very much like the cash 
register in the store. 

As for diplomas—they are accepted 
milestones to which the parents look 
forward from before their children 
are born. They point their children 
towards those goals. Attend a tradi- 
tional elementary school commence- 
ment and observe the pent emotions 
combined with proud sense of accom- 
plishment, and see if you would want 
to take such an important day out of 
the life of a child of yours. 

What we need is a better under- 
standing of child psychology. We 
should make personal adjustments to 
fit each child’s needs so that he can 
develop into a well-rounded personal- 
ity ready for a happy and successful 
adult life. — Carrot. E. Brown, 
Principal, Sherman School, Chicago. 





Program Committee Wants To Know: 
How Can You Please Everybody? 


i MEMBERS of the 1949 annual 
program committee of the Lake Shore 
Division of the I.E.A. read, with keen 
interest, the criticism of the 1948 an- 
nual meeting, in the February issue 
of ILtino1s Epucation. The com- 
mittee hopes that the more than five 
thousand teachers in the Division 
have read, or will read, the article. 

Through frequent meetings, ques- 
tionnaires, and much detailed corre- 
spondence, the 1949 committee is 
striving to meet the needs and desires 
of all teachers who will attend the 
October institute meetings. Those 
who submitted written criticisms at 
the end of the 1948 meeting will rec- 
ognize this effort of the committee. 

That it is an almost impossible 
task can be illustrated by these two 
statements, taken from criticisms con- 
cerning the speaker at the last meet- 
ing: “Congratulations on getting 
—— He was won- 
derful! Can't his lecture be published 
in the I.E.A. journal?” And, “Get 
an American speaker. Mr. ————— 

———-, of Great Britain, is the 
worst speaker you have ever pre- 
sented.” (The committee thought 
that our speaker was from Iowa, al- 
though originally from Australia. Are 
the people in the audience listening, 
and thinking?) 
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Or take these criticisms of the 
group meetings: “Have all-teacher 
panels.” And, “in all group meet- 
ings, have outside speakers, not Cook 
County folks.”” How can you please 
everybody ? 

The plan for next year is to in- 
crease the number of group meetings 
from 20 to 40, 20 for elementary 
teachers, 12 for high school teachers, 
and eight of general interest. This 
will present a wider scope of topics 
and a smaller number in attendance 
in each group. Section chairmen 
and delegates to the representative 
assembly have cooperated in the 
search for specialists qualified to take 
charge of the group meetings. Some 
actual classroom demonstrations 
should provide practical applications 
of procedures. A special local ar- 
rangements committee at Evanston 
and Cicero will supervise mechanical 
details and give information. 

As for distractions due to late en- 
trances, early departures, noise in 
the lobby, and the various other 
things mentioned in the article, what 
can the committee do? This requires 
the cooperation of all the five thou- 
sand teachers and administrators who 
attend the meetings. Do you have 
any suggestions?—HazeL_ PHILiips 
and Rutu Broom, Co-chairmen, 
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They’ve Got Their Hands 
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The black blocks these men 
are moving represent thousands 
of tons of coal—and they’re lay- 
ing out the machinery that will 
move it from the heart of a 
mountain. Today's mines are 
planned for years ahead by 
mining engineers like these. 
Through advanced geological 
surveys, they engineer around 
“faults” in coal seam formation, 
plan transport, ventilation and 
pumping systems, design en- 
tries and haulage ways. In short, 
they're the designers of Amer- 
ica’s modern coal producing 
“factories’—whole cities, under- 


ground. 
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Want to know more fascinating facts about coal? 
There are so many of them, you'll enjoy adding to 
your knowledge. To help your classes learn them 
easily, we've prepared an interesting booklet, Per- 
tinent Facts About Coal. Mail the coupon today for 
your free copies. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. iL 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
, Please send me _____ free copies of 
, PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 
i Street — 
| a ——— State 
1 


Name of School____ 


BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Ni | Biester Is 1.£.A. Candidate for Teacher 
‘Retirement Board; Balloting Is by Mail 


MY OWNER 

PLAYS SAFE! 

SHE CARRIES 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
INSTEAD OF CASH! 





e Safer than cash, but as spend- 
able — everywhere, at home and 
abroad 


e If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, 
you get a prompt refund 


e Provide instant identification 
e Good until used 


e Cost so little—only 75¢ per $100 


Buy them at your bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 





BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Fst tn World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Fred L. Biester 


Of vital interest to every teacher 


in the State is the election of a 
member of the Illinois Teachers Re- 
tirement Board, ballots for which will 
be sent to all members of the retire- 
ment system this month. 

Fred L. Biester, principal of the 
Glenbard Township High School at 
Glen Ellyn, who has already served 
on the board for two terms, is the 
I.E.A. candidate for the position. He 
was unanimously nominated by the 
Representative Assembly of the Illh- 
nois Education Association at its 95th 
\nnual Meeting last December, and 
20,000 teachers signed his petitions. 


Two Teacher Members 

The retirement board is composed 
of five members—two appointed by 
the two elected by the 
teachers (one in each odd-numbered 
year), and the State Superintendent 
of Public 
chairman. 


Governor, 


Instruction as ex-officio 
eacher-elected member 
of the present board is John W. 
Graham, teacher at La- 
Salle-Peru Township High School. 
M. H. Detweiler of Zeigler and Paul 
A. Wilson of Springfield are ap- 
pointed members. 


The other 


classr« 0m 


The board administers the teacher 
pension system and controls the $28, 
000,000 in pension funds, all of which 
are now invested in AAA, AA, and A 
tvpe securities. 


April. 


Mr. Biester is chair- 


man of the all-important committee 
on investments and securities. 
As chairman of the I.E.A. 
lative Committee for three years, and 
as president of the Association in 
1938 and 1939, Mr. Biester helped to 
work out the details of the original 
pension law and all the amendments 
He is still a member of the 
Legislative Committee. 


lLegis- 


since. 
1.E.A. 

It should be remembered, however. 
that the retirement board is an ad 
ministrative body, not a legislative 
one. Its members have the duty of 
administering the law as it is en- 
acted, not of securing amendments to 
the present law. 

Mr. Biester has had long experi- 
ence in investing the funds of the 
Illinois High School Association, and 
his own school system has a yearly 
budget of more than a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

Ballots will be accompanied by 
return envelopes. They must reach 
the retirement board by 10 a.m. May 
2 in order to be counted. 


FOR YOUR 
INFORMATION— 


THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS IS FAR 
LESS THAN THE NEEDS IN MOST FIELDS. 


There is always a demand for good teach- 
ers, and there will be additions and replace- 
ments in all fields in preparation for the 
school year 1949-1950, just as in all pre- 
vious years. 





The most pressing needs are in the ele- 
mentary field, but there are also continued 
shortages on the secondary level in art, 
commerce, library, Smith-Hughes home econ- 
omics, Latin, vocal and instrumental music, 
girls’ physical education, science combina- 
tions, special teachers of atypical children, 
and certain kinds of industrial arts. 

The Division of Teacher Placement of the 
Illinois Education Association is anxious to 
aid all teachers in their efforts to obtain 
merited promotions. Any teacher who is not 
enrolled with the placement division is in- 
vited to fill out and mail the attached request 
for enrollment forms. 





Division of Teacher Placement 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
100 East Edwards Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
Please send me blanks for enrollment with 
the |.E.A. Division of Teacher Placement. 





Name 

Address 

City . State 
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NOW! A New PLUS In Visual Education 
A COMPLETE VISUAL AID CENTER 


Featuring 
A SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


We believe, as most of you do, that the educational methods giving our children 
the greatest benefits are those employing visual aids. The aim of Watland Brothers 
is to offer every possible service that will facilitate the use of visual aids. In 
addition to making available all needed supplies in one center, we offer expert 
counsel in establishing a visual education department and the selection of equip 
ment best suited to the purpose. We supervise correct installation and offer 
complete service on all equipment 


MAY WE BE OF SERVICE TO YOU? 


DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR 


SALES SERVICE 





CENTRAL AND NORTHEASTERN ILLINOIS 


e VICTOR 16mm Motion Picture e VICTOR “Sonomaster” with FM 
Projectors. The ultimate in record players 

e VICTOR “Auditone” Speakers e VICTOR 16mm Movie Cameras 
Perfect for larger rooms. For filming school activities 

e VICTOR Projector Stands e VICTOR Accessories and Parts 

e “SOUNDMIRROR” Tape Recorders e WATLAND'S Dual-Purpose Projection 
by Brush. Tables-—for 2 units. 

eS.V.E. Filmstrip and Slide e VIEWLEX Filmstrip and Slide 
Projectors. Projectors. 

e Bausch & Lomb Balopticans e Instructional Film Rentals 

e Microphones. e Power Systems 

e Screens. e Shades. 


WRITE OR SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET “Blueprint For An Audio-Visual Program” 


An Excellent Guide for Those Responsible for Organizing a Visual Education Department 





Preview Before You Buy 


S.V.E. Please send: 
FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES C) Booklet “Blueprint For An Audio-Visual Program” 
Free. 


library on a preview basis to help you select the best 


[] Have representative call. 
ones to purchase. Send your order to us, keep the 


ones you like, return the balance. We serve all of Name 
Illinois on S.V.E Address 
S.V.E. CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST City 


i 
1 
1 
I 
! 
t 
I 
\ 
All S.V.E. filmstrips and 2x2 slides available from our ] Literature on 
' 
I 
\ 
' 
\ 
' 
' 
' 
\ 














WATLAND BROTHERS 





Sunihow HOME OFFICE 
Py HEIGHTS 13039 S. Western Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD—opening soon Blue Island, Illinois 
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WATLAND BROS, 13039 S. Western Ave., Blue Island. Ill. 
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write us! i 
For anything rn 
on this list--- 


1 Seating 
— Tables _ 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 


Office and Library 
Furniture ss 
‘ling Cabinets 
acne o Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 


Athletic See 
Janitor fda ond Supplies 
Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Ink 

Library Supplies 

| Papers 

Scenicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Paper Towe 


Materials 





Above: 


UNIVERSAL TABLE WITH 

ENVOY CHAIRS No. 368* 
In the fine-furniture class at school- 
budget prices. Variety of sizes for 
kindergarten, elernentary, and high- 
school classrooms. Model shown is 
ideal for teacher, office and library 
use. Strong, sturdy, and durably 


lacquered. 


At right: 


AMERICAN FOLDING 
CHAIR No. 43 
Amazingly strong, light, silent in use 
and folding. All-steel construction, 
rigidly reinforced. Can’t tip in use. 
No. 44,:also available, has comfort- 


formed seat of 5-ply urea-resin-bond- 
ed hardwood. 


have our illustrated catalog. 





Pree—Send for our catalog! Valuable information on everything 
in fine school supplies and equipment is at your fingertips when you 


It’s free Write for your copy now. 


BLACKWELL-WIELANDY CO., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis 3. Mo. 
POTOMAC ENGINEERING CO., 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 1, Il. 
A. M. BLOOD CO., 326 20th St., Rock Island, Il. 

I. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, iL 
EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Ill. 

Exclusive Distributors for 


Yes, you save time and energy 
when you make our organization 
your source for school supplies 
and equipment. 


Qualified by many years of ex- 
perience in serving school officials 
like yourself, our expert staff re- 
duces the “‘time factor” to a mini- 
mum. Inevery way —and inevery 
purchase—your satisfaction is as- 

sured! You will like the prompt- 
ness, courtesy, and efficiency of 
our way of doing business! 

















be 
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"Seats ond backs are of hot-pressed, urea-resin-bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture-resistance. lable top heavy, cored plywood, similarly bonded. 
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L. HAS frequently been prophesied 
that the post-war period following 
World War II will see an expansion 
of the nursery-kindergarten program 
comparable to the expansion of the 
high schools which took place after 
World War I. 

Certainly the time is ripe for such 
an expansion. War-time nurseries for 
children of working mothers have 
helped to convince many of the value 
of guided group experiences for the 
young child. We have the children, 
the war babies and post-war babies, 
tremendous numbers of whom are 
rapidly approaching kindergarten 
age. 

We have the legislation in many 
states granting full state aid for five- 
year-old kindergartens, and, in a few 
states, aid for four-year-old programs 
as well. Communities in many parts 
of the country are expanding existing 
programs or initiating kindergartens 
as fast as teacher supply and _ build- 
ing facilities will permit. This trend 
is apparent in Illinois, too, as school 
systems in all parts of the State make 
beginnings on a program for five’s. 

But as in any rapidly expanding 
field, there are certain dangers that 
have to be faced. 

Inadequate Training 

One of these lies in the fact that 
because of the teacher shortage in- 
adequately trained women are being 
hired to teach five’s. These women 


may have a bachelor’s degree in home 
economics, library science, or liberal 
arts, but have had no training what- 
soever for the complicated job oi 
dealing with a group of young chil- 
dren. In other communities primary 
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teachers who are interested are being 
invited to transfer to kindergarten 
positions. 

In and of itself this is not danger- 
ous; what is dangerous is that often- 
times such transfer is made without 
additional training for the teachers, 
with the unfortunate result that the 
kindergarten program becomes a 
half-day edition of first grade pro- 
grams, and all too frequently, bad 
first grade programs. 

Communities in Illinois (Decatur 
for example) where workshops are 
held for prospective kindergarten 
teachers prior to the opening of kin- 
dergartens are setting an example 
which might well be followed in all 
parts of the State. 


Too Much Like School 


Another danger to pre-school ed- 
ucation is that, as young children be- 
come part of the public school sys- 
tem, programs for them may take on 
undesirable aspects of the public ele- 
mentary school. Rigid attendance re- 
quirements which emphasize being 
exactly on time are not suitable for 
the young child whose sense of time 
is inadequately developed. Nor can 
100 percent attendance be expected 
or deemed desirable if it is carried to 
the point where children with colds 
are permitted in school. 

Other practices such as_ tight 
scheduling, formal reporting to par- 
ents, and retarding children on the 
basis of reading ability are practices 
that would be better eliminated from 
our elementary schools rather than 
extended to apply to five-vear-olds. 
Rather than undesirable practices 
moving downward, it is hoped that 
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There’s danger in an expanding 
program of nurseries and kinder- 
gartens which are considered only 


as preparation for the first grade. 


By 


CELIA BURNS STENDLER 


Assistant Professor of Education 


University of Illinois 


nursery school practices, sound from 
the mental hygiene standpoint, may 
move upward. 

There is still a third danger. With 
school buildings crowded and funds 
low, unfortunate compromises are be- 
ing made in the way of basement 
rooms, inadequate safety provisions, 
poor toileting facilities and equip- 
ment. 

The fact that the kindergarten is 
assigned the basement 
rooms may reflect an attitude that 


invariably 


five-year-olds do not have as much 
right to be in school as ten-year- 
olds, and that their program is not 
so important, after all. If basement 
rooms must be used temporarily, it 
might be better to put older children 
there, so that the five-year-old’s first 
introduction to school is made under 
the best conditions. 

The practice of having P-T.A.’s 
raise money to equip kindergartens 
is questionable. Under such a sys- 
tem, kindergartens in favored neigh- 
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ROOM TO PLAY is provided in a special nursery school for children 


of student war veteran: at the University of Illinois. 


Housed in a 


barracks building which also serves as an evening recreation center, 
the nursery school accommodates 165 children in two half-day pro- 
grams—a morning session for children 21% to 414, and an afternoon 
session for those from 41% to school entrance age. Here Dr. Janet 
Smith, the director, sees that the children get a health check each 
morning to prevent spread of communicable diseases, have a chance 
to play with messy materials like fingerpaint, which they can’t very 
well dabble with in their crowded homes (see page 285), and make a 
social game rather than a chore of the cleaning up process (see cover ). 


horhoods have two and three times 
as much in the way of materials as 
those in poorer neighborhoods. Such 
equipment as blocks, sandbox, climb- 
ing apparatus, large packing boxes, 
walking boards, wagons, “trikes,” 
and shovels; such supplies as clay, 
finger paints, easels, large newsprint, 
picture books, resting mats, puzzles, 
and games should be part of every 
kindergarten program and should be 
provided for all kindergarten children 
out of public funds. A toilet room, 
easily accessible to the kindergarten 
room and used only by the five’s 
should be standard equipment in 
every school. 


Misunderstanding 


Probably the greatest threat to 
future kindergarten programs, how- 
ever, and one which underlies all of 
the dangers discussed so far, is a 
misunderstanding of the purposes of 
kindergartens. 

One very common misconception 
is that the kindergarten exists to pre- 
pare the child for first grade, and 


that it should be a miniature first 
grade. Therefore, a good program 
will see that the five-year-old goes 
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through a reading readiness book, 
does eye-perception exercises, learns 
to stav within lines when he colors, 
learns to share, and above all, learns 
to sit still. 

A different view of child growth 
and development would hold that the 
best way to prepare a five-year-old 
for being a six-year-old, is to give 
him the opportunity to live out his 
life and face his problems as a five. 
Forcing a child to grow up too 
quickly and expecting him to act in 
a way unsuited to his developmental 
level may create problems which will 
actually interfere with his adjustment 
to first grade later on. 

This brings us to the question of 
what are five-year-olds like, what do 
they need, and what constitutes a 
good program for them. A few points 
may be suggestive : 

1) The five-year-old is still home- 
tied. He is close to mother, the 
family, and the neighborhood, and 
may find the transition to school a 
difficult one. For this reason, many 
schools are adopting a policy of 
gradually weaning the child from the 
home. Rather than bringing together 
25 children on the first day of school, 
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Why Can't Teacher Be 
Kindergarten Workbook ? 


If grade levels have a curriculum to 
fullow, why can’t kindergartens have a 
curriculum of their very own, rather than 
be squeezed into the first grade cur- 
riculum ? 

We all know and have been exposed 
to the fine books and studies on the aims 
of kindergarten. The most acceptable 
contribution is readiness for first grade. 
Yet every year in my school system and 
every other school system in this State, 
brings in “Reading 
I object. 


the superintendent 
RKeadiness Workbooks.” 
| gather all my material—N.E.A. pub- 
lications, recent State publications, books 
and rehearse my defense of the kin- 
dergartens on how a child can be harmed 
for all future years by this premature 
exposure. And we do these very things 
every day. That has been compactly ar- 
ranged by some publishing company. 

Don’t I as the teacher, having worked 
so closely with these children for nine 
months, know if Johnny Jones can tell 
a circle from a square, and if Susie 
Brown can tell a story about this picture? 
We always watch for the unusually bright 
child and give him more stimulating ac- 
tivities. As we enter the second semester 
we spend more time in activities to learn 
to follow directions and have longer pe- 
riods of quiet activities. 

3ut I am always greeted with the same 
response, that we can be of more help 
by including these workbooks as part of 
the kindergarten program. No harm 
done. Well, I believe in kindergartens 
and these most important years. I don’t 
know how long I can take this disregard 
of all kindergarten philosophy. 

Could you help? Maybe some publicity, 
something that would stimulate a_ few 
superintendents to do some serious think- 
ing as to why they do have kindergartens 
in their school systems. Maybe some 
publicity about the wonderful things we 
do in kindergarten, and the way we learn. 
Maybe they would be satisfied with the 

Supp se? 
REQUEST. 


teacher for a workbook. 
NAME WITHHELD Upon 





dismissing the parents with the ad- 
monition that their children will be 
better off without them, and letting 
some of the group cry it out for the 
first few days, a different procedure 
is used. 

On the first day of school, eight 
or ten children come with their 
parents for a “visit” and the parents 
are strongly urged to remain. The 
group leaves at the end of an hour 
and another group of eight or ten 
is inducted. The next day still an- 
other group comes for the first time 
for a brief visit; then groups 1} and 
2 return. 

(Continued on page 299) 
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Smile at the X-ray. 


66 

W HAT are we going to do today?” 

“Ts that the sodium fluoride? [| 
want a LOT of it.” 

Impossible as it sounds, these ques- 
tions and many more were fired by 
grade school children at a dentist. 
He was Dr. Vincent D. Cianchetti, 
head of a sodium fluoride demonstra- 
tion team, and the youngsters were 
at Jacksonville. They had so far over- 
come their fear of a dental office and 
the dentist himself as to show a 
healthy and extremely active curiosity 
about the entire process. 

This more normal approach from 
classroom to dental chair is but one 
of the aims of two separate dental 
programs—sodium fluoride and den- 
tal X-ray—now offered to local com- 
munities by the State Department of 
Public Health, Division of Public 
Health Dentistry. They also provide 
a valuable dental health aid to the 
child and an incentive to awaken the 
parent to the necessity of dental care. 


X-ray Program 


The dental X-ray program is 
designed chiefly to induce pre-school 
and school children into the offices of 
the local dentists to obtain any neces- 
sary care for their teeth. A dental 
X-ray technician and portable X-ray 
equipment are provided by the State 
Department of Health at no charge 
to the community or the individual. 

The technician takes two bite-wing 
pictures of the child’s mouth. Time 
and funds do not permit pictures of 
each child’s entire set of teeth, there- 
fore the front teeth, the least suscep- 
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Who's Afraid 
of the Dentist? 


Curiosity 


overcomes fear when dental 


X-ray and sodium fluoride demonstration 


teams 


visit 


Illinois school children. 


By CHRISTINE BROWN, Field Representative, Illinois Education 


tible to decay, are omitted. These pic- 
tures are later returned to the parent 
with explanation slips and suggestions 
to visit their local dentist for neces- 
sary care. It is hoped that, through 
this program, parents will 
aware of the condition of their chil- 
dren’s teeth and be more prone to 
visit their local dentist. The films 
and record cards, signed by the den- 
tist after necessary work is completed, 
should be kept on file as part of the 
student’s school health record. 


become 


Sodium Fluoride Team 


The sodium fluoride program is 
conducted by a demonstration team, 
made available to the State by the 
U. S. Department of Public Health. 
The team, comprised of one dentist, 


two dental hygienists, and a clerk, 
carry their own portable dental chairs 
and other necessary equipment. The 
community needs to provide space 
(preferably one large room) with 
running water, electrical outlets, and 
good lighting. 

Many people have developed a false 
idea of the powers of sodium fluoride, 
so often referred to as a “miracle” 
drug. It is not a miracle or “cure- 
all” and should not be represented 
as such. 
research have resulted in a technique 
which has been proven to 
dental decay by a 40 percent average 
in groups of children. This particu- 
endorsed by the 
Association, the 


However, many years of 
reduce 
lar technique is 


American Dental! 


(Continued on page 305) 





Sodium fluoride team demonstrates procedure. 
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why apologize or 


SEEKING PUBLICITY ? 


Mendota High School asked a public relations firm 
to help it create good will, and reaped results 
in increased interest and a much larger district. 


By M. E. STEELE 
Principal, Mendota High School 


= some educators may attach 
a stigma to the term “publicity” in 
education. But, in looking at a defin- 
ite need for public relations in the 
public schools, and by the very defini- 
tion of public relations—as “a means 
of creating favorable opinions, atti- 
tudes, and desires”—a sound public 
relations program can accomplish 
enormous good, with no apologies 
needed for educating the public on 
education itself. 

This was the attitude adopted by 
the Mendota High School board of 
education, two years ago when board 
members voted to enlist the aid of 
public relations counselors to gain 
the whole-hearted community and 
rural support needed for healthy ex- 
pansion. 

Broken down, the aim was two- 
fold: 1) to build and maintain com- 
munity pride in the high school; 
and 2) to create a lasting impression 
on the rural population that Mendota 
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offered more to rural students than 
any other school in the territory. 

In looking about for persons well 
trained in public relations strategy, 
the board approached a local adver- 
tising and public relations organiza- 
tion, which agreed to tender its serv- 
ices for a small, token remuneration 
(in great part due to an active inter- 
est in community welfare). 

Even at the starting point, pub- 
licity possibilities appeared limitless. 
For a town of 5,000, the high school 
already had established a reputation 
for an outstanding educational sys- 
tem. High school board members 
were active in various school board 
associations, holding offices in several. 
The journalism department and ad- 
ministrative officers had done an ex- 
cellent job of laying a foundation of 
public interest which provided a 
springboard for the public relations 
program to follow. 

At the outset, the over-all public 
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relations strategy included: 1) offer- 
ing counsel on all policy matters; 2) 
routine reporting of all school events ; 
3) preparing special feature articles 
on matters of policy and achievement ; 
4+) stimulating a healthy political in- 
terest in such matters as territorial 
annexation, taxation and budget ap- 
propriations, and school board elec- 
tions; 5) special assignments in 
guiding certain school projects; and 
6) building up the good will and co- 
operation of local merchants and 
townspeople. 

Two representatives of the public 
relations organization began to at- 
tend every semi-monthly meeting of 
the school board. Here they not only 
picked up spot news for news releases 

they were active in formulating 
policy when public attitude was af- 
fected. 

They advised encouraging good 
will in local merchant relationships 
(such as purchase of class rings 
where local jewelers would be af- 
fected). They organized school ex- 
hibits for public events, as at the 
county fair. They suggested and 
carried out assignments for which 
they were particularly suited—par- 
ticipation in round-table discussions 
on the problems of setting up public 
relations policies, organization of the 
Mendota High School Broadcasting 
Council, and similar projects. 

Newspaper stories were perhaps 
the most sure-fire methods for con- 
stant dissemination of news. Men- 
dota’s weekly newspaper agreed to 
cooperate in giving full play to news- 
worthy items—both spot news and 
feature articles—on the various 
phases of school activity. Since the 
weekly’s staff was limited, an ex- 
newspaperman on the public relations 
staff prepared practically all releases 
in typical news style. 

Campaign Climax 

These newspaper accounts were 
climaxed at the start of the school 
year with a special school edition, 
chiefly devoted to the opening of 
school, and carrying photographs of 
all schools in town, with this entire 
section written by the public relations 
agency. 

In addition, high school functions 
as newsworthy as the homecoming 
parade were pictorially covered by 
the paper itself, with full-page photo- 
graphic display. 

(Continued on page 294) 
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A survey of 78 high and 210 elementary schools 
reveals inadequacies in courses and services 
other than the traditional academic offerings. 





By HOWARD E. BOSLE Y, Southern Illinois University 





TABLE I 


Courses Found 
in More Than Half of the 78 Schools 


Mathematics—algebra, 71; plane geometry, 66; 


practical mathematics, 55 
Science—Biology, ¢ 

physics, 5 
Music—chorus, 50; band, 45 
Household Arts—homemaking, 40 
Language Arts—English, 78 


4 


Social Studies—U. S$. History, 68; World His- 
tory, 69; civics, 44; geography, 50; economics, 


> 


49 
Physical Education—boys, 72; girls, 64; base 
ball, 47; basketball, 66 
Business Education—bookkeeping, 58; type 
writing, 65; general business, 43 


Courses Found 
in Less Than Half of the Schools 


Mathematics—solid geometry, 34;  trigono 
metry, 33; advanced arithmetic, 2 

Science—chemistry, 36; physiology, 25; physi- 
ography, 15; zoology, 1; social aeronautics, 1; 
consumers’ science, 1 

Music—composite course, 8; appreciation, 4; 
harmony, 1; theory, 1; orchestra, 1 

Art—sketching, 1; vocational, 1; theory in 
general art, 1 

Household Arts—clothing, 9; foods and nutri 
tion, 7; home economics for boys, 

Language Arts—journalism, 8; dramatics, 1; 
radio, modern literature, 1; current literature, 1; 
remedial reading (not mentioned by any high 
school as a special subject) 

Foreign Language—Latin, 34; Spanish, 18; 
French, 12; German, 2 

Social Studies—-community civics, 34; soci 
ology,. 29; safety, 11; social problems, 9; ancient 
history, 4; modern history, 3; medieval history, 
3; Latin-American History, 1; American Gov- 
ernment, 1; international relations, 1; social prob 
lems, 1; conservation, 3; vocations, 1; citizen- 
ship, 2; psychology, 3 

usiness Education—business arithmetic, 23; 
business law, 17; office practice, 15; distributive 
education, 1; advanced stenography, 1; library 
assistant, 1; commercial geography, 1 

Agriculture—general agriculture, 24; soils and 
crops, 11; animal husbandry, 10; farm mechanics, 
6; farm management, 6; dairying and poultry 
raising, 1; vocational agriculture, 1 

Trades and Industries—general shop, 17; me- 
chanical drawing, 16; woodworking, 12; building 
trades, 5; machine shop, 5; auto mechanics, 3; 
electricity, 2; metal work, 2; printing, 2; cabinet 
making, 1; photography, 1; nursing, 
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general science, 61; 


A MAJOR purpose of the investiga- 
tion on which this report is based was 
to determine something of the quan- 
tity and quality of educational offer- 
ings and services found in elementary 
and secondary schools in Southern 
Illinois. We have not attempted to 
treat financial ability, but have been 
more concerned with determining the 
specifics which the educational dollar 
purchases. 

A total of 817 one-teacher schools, 
210 city and village schools, ‘and 78 
high schools were in operation in 
May, 1948, in the 16 counties sur- 
veyed. 


High Schools 


A glance at Table | will show that 
courses consistently found in more 
than half of the 78 high schools are 
those of the academic, college prepar- 
atory type, which for the most part 
were found in earliest American high 
schools. 

\ review of the newer courses 
found in Southern Illinois high 
schools reveals a large variety when 
all the schools are considered as a 
group. However, the newer courses 
are offered in a very small number 
of schools, Fifty-one such courses 
are found in 10 percent or less of 
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the schools. Forty -four of the courses 
were mentioned by 5 percent or less 
of the schools, and 28 were mentioned 
only once. 


Deficiencies 


The high schools studied are 
especially deficient in business educa 
tion, agriculture, music appreciation, 
instrumental training in music other 
than band work, and trades and in- 
dustries, including such courses as 
education, 
building trades, machine shop, auto 


journalism, distributive 
mechanics, electricity, metal working, 
and printing. 

Curriculum offerings in the social 
studies are deficient in certain types 
of courses which emphasize the prin- 
ciples and responsibilities of demo- 
cratic living, such as conservation, 
American government, international 
relationships, and social problems. 

Few high schools are assuming any 
responsibility for such special services 
as physical examinations for all stu 
dents, dental care, lunch programs, 
personal adjustment, adult education, 
and community services. Only 16 
high schools reported a noon lunch 
program, and 6 reported dental ex 
aminations, 


(Continued on page 304) 
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Sf oe , the Kesponsibility of 


State AND Nation 


And it is time for the federal 
government to assume its share 


of the financial obligations. 


- ATTEMPT to discuss the merits 
of all bills on federal aid to educa- 
tion introduced in the two houses of 
Congress would be sheer folly. To do 
so adequately would cover the pages 
of a large book. Summary of the 
main proposals of these bills and the 
consensus of federal lawmakers would 
lead one to believe that the ultimate 
successful legislation would contain 
the following provisions: 

1. Appropriations by the federal gov- 
ernment of approximately $300,000,000 
annually to be donated to the educational 
authorities of the several states. 

2. Apportionment of these funds to the 
states to be made on the basis of need for 
educational facilities, which need will be 
based on one or more factors: 

a) Total number of children in each 
state of grade and high school age. 
(Assurance of a definite amount of 
federal aid to each child.) 

b) Ratio of the amount of state and 
local tax money being presently used 
for education to the total state and 
local income from taxation. 

c) Average income of residents of 
each state to average income of all 
residents of the United States. 

3. Specific denial of federal control 
over the state and local educational au- 
thorities in the use of funds donated, the 
curriculum taught, the administration or 
personnel hired or the method and ma- 
terials of instruction. 


Crying Need 


An overwhelming majority of 
Americans recognize that raising our 
educational level will ultimately raise 
our standard of living, which in turn 
will strengthen our nation and its in- 
fluence and power with other nations 
of the world. The 1940 census showed 
that 10,000,000 adults had less than 
a fifth grade education. Hundreds of 
thousands of young men were rejected 
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By HAROLD H. VELDE 
U. S. Congressman 
18th District, Illinois 
House Education and Labor 
Committee Member 


in recent years by Selective Service 
because of educational deficiencies. 
Through local and state action the 
people have assumed willingly many 
additional financial obligations in an 
effort to overcome the critical in- 
adequacy of the financial support of 
schools. These efforts have not kept 
pace even with the rising costs, the 
increased birth rate, and the deterio- 
ration of school plants. 


Teacher Pay 


Education is as good as the in- 
dividual teacher. Because of low sal- 
aries more. than 350,000 qualified 
teachers left the profession between 
1940 and 1945. Many qualified 
teachers stuck to the job only because 
of love of their profession and loyalty 
to the citizenry. The positions of 
those who left were taken by inex- 
perienced and sub-standard teachers, 
or the positions were closed. Result 
—overcrowded school rooms and in- 
crease of pupil-teacher ratio. Despite 
local and state efforts to improve sal- 
aries in the present school year, half 
of the teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools have been 
paid less than $2,000 for the year’s 
work; 16 percent received less than 
$1,200. ‘ 

Further Federal Control? 


Opponents of federal aid to educa- 
tion say that here is another step to 
federal bureaucracy and control, and 
eventual socialization. Since 1932, 
Americans have watched with grow- 
ing alarm the ever-increasing federal 
bureaucracy and the snatching away 
of state and local powers by the fed- 
eral government. Members of the 
80th Congress almost unanimously 
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opposed this vicious trend. To saie- 
guard the sacred right of local gov- 
erning units to manage and control 
their own schools, all federal educa- 
tion bills studied by the 80th Con- 
gress contained a strict ban on federal 
control and regulation—and rightly 


SO. 


How Will Illinois Fare? 


It has been estimated that Illinois 
residents will pay in the form of fed- 
eral taxes about $27,000,000 per year 
to the total proposed $300,000,000 
federal appropriation. Only $7,000,- 
000 will be repaid to Illinois school 
authorities for use in improving our 
educational facilities. 

It is apparent from these figures, 
that on the basis of “need,” educa- 
tional opportunities in Illinois are on 
a much higher plane than those of 
other states—chiefly, southern states. 
But it is an accepted principle of 
American government that wealth, 
income, and privileges should be 
taxed wherever they are found and 


the revenues expended for public’ 


services wherever they are needed. 
Federal assistance to the states is a 
logical application of this principle 
af the national level. 

The American system is_ based 
upon a dual structure of a union of 
states and a nation of people. Both 
the states in their respective sover- 
eignties and the people as a whole 
have a joint responsibility for educat- 
ing the children who are citizens of 
the states and citizens of the nation. 
The time has come for the federal 
government to assume its full fiscal 
responsibilities in the field of public 
education. 





Congressman Velde of Pekin 
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What's Holding Up 
ADULT EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS? 


iiss AREN'T we getting more adult 
education in the schools of Illinois? 
was the question posed by an old 
friend with years of experience as 
an Illinois high school principal when 
he dropped in for a chat during the 
holiday recess. It’s a good question 
and we proceeded to pool our re- 
sources in trying to answer it. Here 


are some of the conclusions we 
reached. 
First of all, we concluded that 


there is really more adult education 
in Illinois schools than is generally 
realized. We recalled a recent meet- 
ing at Maine Township High School 
of representatives of 17 of the larger 
high schools west and northwest of 
Chicago. Sixteen of these 17 schools 
have established adult programs with 
enrollments in the fall of 1948 rang 
ing from 400 to 1,200 per school. 

We observed that the program of 
veterans education is the largest ven- 
ture in adult education Illinois public 
schools have ever undertaken. We 
agreed that the veterans program 
had been sufficiently successful, that 
there will be important residues of it 
after the federal government with- 
draws its support. 


Fine Response 


We cited the fine response to the 
adult classes of the Moline Com- 
munity College, the reception given 
classes for adult farmers whenever 
teachers of agriculture can find time 
to conduct them, and the provision 
of 28 adult classes at Newton and 
32 adult classes at Fairfield last year. 
We remarked upon the need for 
bringing together all of the public- 
school people of the State who are 
concerned with adult education, as 
the Illinois Adult Education Asso- 
ciation aims to do, so that they may 
become more aware of the general 
movement and may share their ex- 
periences and enthusiasms. 
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President, 


In spite of our optimism about 
many of these developments in IIli- 
nois, we were continually forced back 
to our original question: Why isn't 
more being done? Here are some of 
our answers. 

Many school people and many 
members of boards of education are 
still laboring under the impression 
that public school funds cannot be 
spent upon the education of persons 
more than 21 years of age, although 
there has been on our statute books 
since 1928 a law which says that a 
board of school directors may “estab- 
lish classes for the instruction of per- 
sons over 21 years of age and pay 
the necessary expenses of the same 
out of the school funds of the dis- 
trict." Even in many schools which 
have extensive adult programs the 
cost must be paid from tuition be- 
cause this provision of the law is dis- 
regarded. 

Illinois has State funds for 
general adult education, though it 
does have State funds for the voca- 
tional education of adults. At least 
21 states have state aid for general 
adult education. 


no 


Last year California enrolled more 
than 1,000,000 adults in its public 
school program, and the state con- 
tributed more than $8,000,000 to the 
schools to aid the adult program. 
New York has all the state money it 
can spend effectively for public school 
adult education. Delaware has long 
provided that a certain percentage of 
state school funds shall be used for 
the education of adults. 

In the states and in the Illinois 
schools which have done most about 
adult education, special divisions of 
the schools have been created which 
have adult education as their only 
or principal function. In some cases 
there is an adult division with a direc- 
tor responsible to the superintendent 
of schools. In other cases the junior 
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By H. M. HAMLIN 
lllinois 


Adult Education Association 


or community college has the respon- 
sibility. 

In Illinois, adult education has been 
hitched tenuously to the high school, 
an institution which was not created 
to provide for adults and never will 
provide well for them. Most people 
would probably agree with the writer 
of a recent, standard book on second- 
ary education who “Teachers 
must realize that high schools exist 
for youth and not for any other per 
son or purpose. 

Part of Public Education 

Illinois teachers and administra- 
tors have usually been prepared for 
their work in institutions for teacher 
education which scarcely recognize 
that adult education is a part of pub- 
lic education. Most of the products 
of these institutions think that an 
interest in adult education on the 
part of a teacher or administrator is 
something abnormal. 

In the vocational fields, teachers 
are increasingly prepared to teach 
adults as well as children. Teachers 
of other subjects usually receive their 
assignments to teach adults unex- 
pectedly and are unprepared for them. 
They feel very keenly the need for 
in-service training, but it is not avail- 
able to them. 

It does not seem unreasonable to 
ask teacher-training institutions to 
give all of their students some under- 
standing of adult education as a part 
of public education, to prepare for 
the teaching of adults those students 
who are likely to have this responsi- 
bility, and to provide in-service as- 
sistance to teachers of adults. 

The State Department of Public 
Instruction has not been allowed to 
assume the leadership in adult edu- 
cation which similar departments in 
other states give. Thirteen 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have one 
or more staff members assigned full 
time to general adult education. 


Says, 


states, 
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RUG HOOKING 


We are going through a period of 
district reorganization. At a time 
when one of the major ‘considerations 
in reorganization should have been 
the provision of adult education, we 
have given almost no attention to 
it in replanning our districts. We 
have redistricted, not to give us a 
new kind of public school, but to 
provide a little more satisfactorily 
the traditional kinds of education. 

Some of the enlarged districts are 
materially better suited for conduct- 
ing adult education than the fornher 
districts were. A very few of the 
officials of these reorganized districts 
are planning to use the advantages 
they have gained. Others see the 
great need for providing adult edu- 
cation as a means of welding together 
and holding the diverse groups who 
have been included in the new dis- 
tricts. 

In the days when W.P.A. educa- 
tion and the N.Y.A. were prominent 
in the State, school people declared 
that they were wholly unnecessary 
and dangerous and vowed that, if 
they were eliminated, the schools 
would do a better job than these 
agencies could possibly do. They 
could, but these protestations of 
schoolmen remind us only of the devil 
when he was sick. 

Four Out of Five Are Adult 

Fundamentally, our difficulty seems 
to be that we lack an adequate con- 
ception of public education. Rightly 
conceived, our public schools should 
provide all of the education the pub- 
lic needs which can be provided in 
communities, leaving to regional and 
state schools those phases which com- 
munities cannot themselves manage. 
About four-fifths of the public is 
adult. How can we call schools “pub- 
lic’ which disregard most of the 
public 7 

We are hindered, too, because most 
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COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


of us have no conception of the 
possibilities or the procedures of 
adult education. Many more laymen 
than teachers can be found in the 
State who have an intelligent compre- 
hension of the field. 

We need funds for adult education, 
special divisions of the school to 
serve adults, and specialists in adult 
education to help organize local pro- 
grams, but we need vision most of 
all. If we really understood public 
education, we should see the towering 
importance of adult education in it, 
and we would get the tools to do the 
job. 

There is renewed talk of revising 
the Illinois constitution. It is almost 
certain that a new constitution would 
specify the place of adult education 
within public education. Considering 
the state of mind.in which we now 
are, it is likely that we should get a 
constitution like the new Missouri 
constitution, which forbids the use 
of public school funds in the educa- 
tion of persons over 21 years of age. 
School people have not much time to 
lose. They should be making up their 
minds about adult education and or- 
ganizing to get into any new constitu- 
tion an intelligent provision for it. 

We are moving out of the era when 
it has been possible to regard public 
adult education as possibly a nice 
thing to have if we could find time 
and money for it (and we seldom 
could), into an era when adult educa- 
tion will be provided at public ex- 
pense through some agency or other. 
Do we want it to be a part of the 
public school system, or shall we be 
content to have it organized in a rival 
institution with more funds and more 
prestige than the public schools as we 
now know them ? 

Our conversation ended on_ this 
rather sour note. You can take it up 
from there. 


April, 


MILLINERY 


ae you like to see a large scale 
adult education program in your 
community? If you are one of the 
many who answer, “Yes, but it just 
couldn't be done—not here,” perhaps 
you should visit, as I did, the Adult 
Evening Program of Maine Town- 
ship High School in Park Ridge and 
Des Plaines. 


Director 


Mr. Einar J. Anderson, director of 
the program, believes that a good 
adult education school should accom- 
plish a two-fold purpose—provide in- 
terest and education to the adults in 
the community, and increase their 
awareness and interest in the schools, 
in turn increasing their cooperation 
with the school system. 

To do this, of course, a great deal 
of concentrated effort must be put 
forth by the organizing group. If 
people are even to know about the 
program, it must be well publicized, 
and if they are to be active partici- 
pants, you must offer them coufses 
they are really interested in. The 
latter problem can be solved very 
simply by sending out questionnaires 
to people of the community. 

Maine Township’s highly success- 
ful plan was started back in the spring 
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By CHRISTINE BROWN, 


Field Representative, Illinois Education 


five-week 
They 


of 1938 when several 
“feeler”’ courses were offered. 
were such a tremendous success that 
the program has gradually been ex- 
tended until today it offers the adults 
of the community almost 40 courses 
designed to improve the person and 
develop new interests and hobbies. 


Teachers 


At the outset, the majority of the 
teachers were drawn from the high 
school teaching staff. But as class 
subjects were broadened, it became 
necessary to go outside for enough 
teachers and, in particular, for teach- 
ers of certain specialized subjects 
such as fly tying, beauty and charm, 
and textile painting. These teachers 
are selected from Chicago, neighbor- 
ing towns, or right in the immediate 
community for knowledge and ability 
to teach their particular subject, re- 
gardless of formal education. All 
teachers are paid for their time. 

Aside from the arranged schedule, 
the school is always glad to offer any 
course which can promise at least 15 
students and for which a satisfactory 
teacher can be obtained. However, 
no course is continued with fewer 
than 12 students. As the fees are 
very low, this precaution is necessary 
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: Vou re  - bi * Ol! to earn 


Say the adults who attend evening classes at Maine 


Township High School. With almost 40 courses to 


choose from, residents of Park Ridge and DesPlaines 


find it easy to develop new interests and hobbies. 


to insure the program’s financial in- 
dependence. Each year but a small 
margin of profit is earned, and this 
turned back into further equipment. 

During an evening’s tour of the 
classes one can see people, who by 
day are busy around the house, in the 
office, or the business world, eagerly 
learning to style hats, knit sweaters, 
paint textiles, make their own jew- 
elry, slipcover their own furniture, 
or just enjoy a pleasant game of 
bridge. Some of the more ambitious 
ones undertake golfing, swimming, fly 
tying and casting, woodshop, or pho- 
tography. But no matter what the 
class, the prevailing atmosphere is 
one of eagerness to learn and sincere 
interest in the subject at hand. 

It is interesting to note how few 
academic courses are included in the 
curriculum. Typing, public speak- 
ing, and Spanish are among the few. 
The explanation for this 
stem from the desires of the people 
themselves and the sincere 
attempt to fulfill those desires. 

What do average adults 
They want to learn to do things that 
can help them enjoy their relaxation 
and spare time—hobbies or home- 
and self-improvement courses. Few 
feel like sitting down to study books 


seems to 
school’s 


want? 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
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after a hard day’s work. To avoid 
misunderstanding and complications, 
no college credit is given for any of 
the courses. Therefore, classes can 
be open to all adults in the community 
who are interested in improving 
themselves or in developing new in 
and hobbies, and all can go 


at their own respective speeds. 


terests 


Another interesting phase of the 
Maine Township Adult Evening Pro- 
The 


such 


gram is its community lectures. 


seven-lecture series, featuring 
names as Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, and 


Drummond, may be enjoyed for the 


» . 
Rose oe 


small sum of $3, vet does a great 
deal toward keeping the people of 
the community informed in the world 
of politics, culture, and entertainment 
The pro 


moted by a committee of teachers and 


program is selected and 


community leaders. 
Outstanding Record 


Maine Township has made an out 
standing record for interest, coc ypera- 
tion, and attendance at lectures and 
classes. It has proved that an adult 
education program can be successful, 
with fun and profit for all concerned 
If Maine can do it-—you can. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Advisory Councils at Fisher Plan 
Adult Programs Based on Needs 


Tue GENERAL advisory councils in 
agriculture and home economics have, 
as a part of their work, planned adult 
education programs in the Fisher 
community. The programs must, of 
course, be authorized by the board of 
education of Champaign County Unit 
District No. 1. 

In a sense, the general advisory 
councils have been the most effective 
method of adult education. Through 
surveys and opinions they have 
studied the community problems and 
needs, and systematically agreed upon 
appropriate educational objectives for 
the community and school. The 
school has worked toward these goals 
by providing adult education and sup- 
porting organizations growing out 
of evening school work. 


Permanent Organizations 


In addition to holding several reg- 
ular classes each year, the adult edu- 
cation program in agriculture in- 
cludes permanent organizations such 
as swine and dairy herd improvement 
associations which meet periodically 
at the high school. 

Because of a mid-year change of 
instructors, adult classes in home 
economics are not being held at this 
time. Classes have been successfully 
held in the past, however, and plans 
are being made to include some 
classes in homemaking later this 
spring or next fall. Outcomes in the 
Fisher community, which have prob- 
ably resulted from adult education 
over a number of years, include: bet- 
ter land use, more cooperation §be- 
tween various individuals and groups, 
more livestock, more efficient live- 
stock management, greater percentage 
of farm boys and girls going to high 
school, better living standards, and 
better community leadership. 

There is a need for non-vocational 
adult education which will provide 
for cultural development in the com- 
munity. We can expect normal 
growth in that direction in the future. 
There is a strong need for part-time 
classes for young people who are 
between high school and full ma- 
turity. 

In addition to regular adult educa- 
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tion, Fisher has had a strong veterans’ 
educational program sponsored and 
paid for by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Many of the boys who have 
completed their veterans’ training 
have enrolled in regular adult classes. 
Veterans’ wives have asked for spe- 
cial classes, indicating an active in- 
terest in and a wholesome attitude 
toward adult education in general. 
—M. J. Scorr, Jr., Community Unit 
School District No. 1, Fisher. 





SEEKING PUBLICITY? 
(Continued from page 288) 

As a news source, the high school 
was fertile ground. For 20 years it 
had been a pioneer in new courses, 
new methods. It boasted one of the 
first cafeterias in the State. It was 
one of the first schools to present a 
well-rounded religious education pro- 
gram. Its course in diversified oc- 
cupations last year led the way in 
Illinois. Its debate teams were vying 
for first place in national contests as 
far back as the late 1920’s. Its band, 
music, and dramatic departments 
were receiving State-wide acclaim. 
Its vocational guidance program had 
been outstanding for many years. 

It also was one of the first schools 
to recognize the place of health and 
physical education in the school cur- 
riculum, and their value to building 
character, long before it became a 
law. 

All, perhaps, summed up the “un- 
qualifiedly recommended” rating 
given the school by the North Cen- 
tral Association for many years. 

Politically, the public relations ad- 
visers were faced with three prob- 
lems: annexation of non-high school 
territory, tax matters, and budget 
appropriations. The board and its 
publicity department worked con- 
stantly to create a favorable impres- 
sion for the school in surrounding 
rural areas. No high pressure tactics ; 
merely sufficient publicity to “make 
them want to come to Mendota.” 

When a territory reached the peti- 
tion or voting stage, newspaper 
articles pointed out the advantages 
for annexation—tuition versus small 
tax rate increases, free bus transpor- 
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tation to and from school, and rural 
representation on the school board 
by three members elected from rural 
districts to give country taxpayers 
a strong voice on school matters. 

In tax and budget matters, full 
publicity was given the “reasons why” 
for tax increases and full accounting 
for current expenditures. Board 
members wanted the taxpayers to 
know how their money was spent, 
and why. Taking the public into their 
confidence in these matters opened 
the door to a fuller understanding. 

From time to time matters of 
policy and planning called for serv- 
ices which could be handled best 
by public relations. One such matter, 
laid completely in the laps of the 
counselors, was the organization of 
the Mendota High School Broad- 
casting Council. 

The high school wanted and needed 
its own public address system for 
football, basketball, and auditorium 
events. Annual rental for such equip- 
ment had proved too costly. But with 
the budget cramped, the question 
arose: How to raise tlie almost one 
thousand dollars needed without so- 
liciting donations ? 

So, at the suggestion of the public 
relations firm, the Broadcasting 
Council was formed. A plan of or- 
ganization was presented which di- 
vided the junior and senior classes 
into five “radio” committees—sales, 
copy-writing, traffic, announcing, and 
engineering—each placed under a 
faculty adviser. 


Commercial Broadcasts 


In a plan utilizing the educational 
values of drives, 30-second commer- 
cial announcements were sold _ to 
local merchants for “broadcast” at 
football and basketball games and 
other public events. Each two-year 
contract sold gave each sponsoring 
merchant 25 commercial spots per 
year for a two-year period at the 
cost of $25. The students took up 
the project willingly, with the under- 
standing that any sales above the cost 
of equipment would be profit for the 
class treasuries. 

At the close of this past football 
season, the juniors and seniors had 
paid for the equipment. 

The community, too, is being made 
more conscious of the school’s fine 
physical plant by making the building 
available to civic organizations for 


(Continued on page 307) 
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THE NEW GINN 
BASIC READERS 


Another achievement for this fine new basal read- 
ing series which, since the appearance of its primary 
program barely a year ago, has been winning wide- 
spread approval. Teachers praise 


Just Adopted by the 
State of INDIANA on 
Multiple List of Three Series 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


2301-11 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


e The rich appeal of its stories 


e Its use of the best modern ideas in 
vocabulary control 


e Its consistent focus on the child 


e Its complete, easy-to-use Manuals 
and many other features 














National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Member agencies of the association are selected because of their outstanding contribu- 
tion to the American Educational Program and the quality of their Management. 
When you work through them you are assured of top service and efficiency in place- 
ment and selectivity. 

Teachers as well as administrators who have had experience with these agencies are 
their best boosters. 

| Those listed below are pleased to extend their best wishes to Illinois Education. 








Albert Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Paul Albert, Manager 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
R. F. Fletcher, Manager 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency & Am. Col. Bureau 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Manager 


Hughes Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
H. D. Hughes, Manager 


Illiana Teachers’ Service 
Champaign, Illinois 
James O'Malley, Manager 


Teachers’ Registry & Exchange 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1 
P. J. Sibley, Manager 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency 
Clinton, Iowa 
C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
301-302-303 Metropolitan Bldg. 
St. Louis 3 
L. R. Smith, Manager 
E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency 
1222 Helen Ave., Missoula, Montana 
Miss E. L. Huff, Manager 
Westmore Teachers’ Agency 


1405 Old National Bank Bldg. 
Spokane 8, Washington 
Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Manager 


Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 
H. S. ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


. 
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DR. GERTRUDE HENDRIX" 


PRESCRIBES 


Nubject Matter Courses 


Problem: To re-examine Dr. 
Harold C. Hand’s diagnosis of ills in 
our secondary schools as “curriculum 
lag,""? and to throw open to question 
his recommended cure, a “common 
learnings course.” 

Approach: Lest we be swayed 
by the distaste with which the term 
“school subjects” has become loaded 
for so many of us, let us consider the 
same problem in another, field. 

Suppose that a questionnaire has 
been sent to all 1948 graduates of 
Illinois institutions of higher learn- 
ing now engaged in their first year 
of teaching, asking them to rank all 
college courses they have taken on 
these two bases: 

1. The amount of satisfaction I de- 
rived from the course. 

2. The extent to which the course is 
of help to me in my present situation. 


What to Do About It 


Suppose also that the results are 
in, and that courses in education are 
rated at the bottom of both lists. 


What should the colleges do about 
it? At least three solutions are open 
to us: 


1. We could conclude that the courses, 
even though not satisfying to the learner, 
had been so well integrated into the 
student’s personality that he was using 
them without being aware of the source of 
his power; hence, we would have the 
undergraduate courses in education con- 
tinued as they are. 


2. Or, we might recommend that all 
undergraduate courses in education be 
discontinued, trusting that the knowledge 
there represented would be acquired in- 
cidentally in practice teaching or on the 
job. 

3. Or, burdened with the conviction that 
it is too much to expect each prospective 
teacher to rediscover all the useful edu- 
cational theory that the race has ac- 
cumulated to date, we might set ourselves 
to the infinitely more difficult (but in- 
finitely more challenging) task of finding 
out how to teach those courses so that 
they would yield satisfaction and power 
of application. 

* Dr. Hendrix is an assistant professor in high 
school mathematics at Eastern Illinois State 
College. 

'“Curriculum Lag—Its Cause and Cure,” 


Inuinois Epucation, April, 1948, pp. 209-210, 
232-236. 






2“Common Learnings Course—-What Should 
It Include?”, Iniinois Epucation, September, 
1948, pp. 22-25. 
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Caution: Let us not find our- 
selves thinking of this as an attack 
on education courses; it is simply a 
restatement of the curriculum prob- 
lem in terms of Dr. Hand's own field. 
If the hypothetical survey were made, 
and the supposed results were veri- 
fied, then the problem would become 
as explicit as that of school subjects 
in our secondary schools. 

The point is for educational theor- 
ists who favor Dr. Hand’s diagnosis 
and recommended cure to face the 
consequences of their own thinking in 
terms of the. problem above. The 
same reasoning which leads them 
to the “common learnings” cure 
would force them to Solution No. 2 
above—namely, to do away with all 
required courses in education. Thus, 
they would abolish not only the dull, 
worthless classes in education, but the 
rare good ones also. The fallacy lies 
in the assumption that what is wrong 
is primarily a curriculum problem in- 
stead of a way of teaching. 

One way not to solve the problem 
would be to shift teachers whose di- 
rection of learning is already funda- 
mentally faulty into teaching a revised 
curriculum. Wrong theories of learn- 
ing have had especially severe effects, 
perhaps, on teachers with extensive 
graduate work in education; there is 
danger in intensive study of some- 
thing which is false. But even if a 
sound theory of learning were known, 
an authoritative insertion of the new 
theory into the curriculum of educa- 
tion departments could not change 
results greatly if the new theory were 
taught by the same old methods. 


It Isn’t Magic 


Much is made of teaching person- 
ality as intangible and magic. But 
careful observation and more pene- 
trating analysis reveals that stimulat- 
ing teaching consists of things the 
teacher does and says, and ways of 
doing and saying. The fact that stu- 
dents value the courses of excep- 
tionally good teachers no matter what 
the subject is, has been interpreted 
as evidence that the subject is un- 
important. It might be sounder to 
conclude that students value learn- 
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ing experiences in any of the great 
fields of knowledge, if that learning 
comes to them as internal compre- 
hension, rather than as verbal re- 
sponses and mechanical skills. Most 
of us do not acquire a functional 
awareness of knowledge through a 
course aimed at insertion of missing 
words into familiar sentences. . Such 
an awareness comes through the kind 
of teaching that causes generalizations 


to form within one and to be applied. ° 


Many of us are ready to admit 
that the kind of course recommended 
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by Dr. Hand would be superior to a 
purely authoritative classroom pres- 
entation based on connectionist and 
conditionist theories of learning. But 
we believe his “cure” would yield re- 
sults almost trivial in comparison to 
what could be accomplished with our 
present high school curriculum if 
more classroom teachers knew what 
to do with it. 

Dr. Hand’s curriculum shift would 
get rid of the dull, meaningless hours 
in school subjects all right, but it 
would do away with the few that are 
good at the same time. And we dare 
not trust that two hours a day of a 
“common learnings” course built 
around a few large problems can take 
the place of really vivid, illuminating 
teaching of school subjects. Many of 
these “large problems” can lead only 
to frustration and susceptibility to 
demagogues if earnest pupils are not 
equipped with internal awareness of 
generalizations necessary for insight 
into those problems. 

These generalizations are mostly 
from subject matter fields—language. 
mathematics, science, history, etce.— 
and they are not likely to form in 
a common learnings course. General- 
izations do not form within us unless 
the examples which reveal them come 
along close enough together in time 
and space for the relation to appear. 
Learning experiences must be 
planned so that examples that might 
have been scattered through six years 
of “common learnings” discussions 
come along within an hour. 
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I. MY two-part article presenting 
“the case for the common learnings 
course,” I pointed out that schools 
do not systematically concern them- 
selves with the real-life problems of 
their communities and of their pupils. 

The remedy (already an opera- 
tional reality in a few schools) which 
I supported in my article is what I 
chose to call “the common learnings 
course’—in each high school year, 
a required offering which makes a 
direct attack on societal and youth 


DIAGNOSE 


the Schools 


problems, which has no responsibility 
other than this, which is called by a 
name in no way identified with any 
existing body of standard subject 
matter, and which utilizes whatever 
resources it takes to do the job. 

I also argued that the standard sub- 
jects were very valuable for special- 
interest or special-need purposes and 
that they should be retained as elec- 
tives to be taken by pupils who, under 
an adequate program of guidance, 
were discovered to be in need of them. 
Thus it is not a question of whether 
we should have the common learnings 
course or the specialized courses; 
what was proposed was that we have 
both. 


Now, let us examine Professor 
Hendrix’s critique. 
My objection to her presumed 


analogy is that she does not mention 
a fourth two-part alternative ; namely, 
a) that required education courses 
no longer be taught as the separate 
“disciplines” of educational psychol- 
ogy, educational sociology, principles 
of secondary education, methods of 
teaching, history of education, prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene, tests and 
measurements, etc., each of which 
has its own inner logic and each 
of which is inherently incapable 
of treating any whole problem of 
the teacher, and b) that, instead, 
the required education courses be 
designed to make a direct attack on 
the whole problems confronted by the 





* Dr. Hand is a professor of education at the 
University of Illinois. 
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Common Learnings Course 


teacher, that these courses have no 
responsibility other than this, that 
these courses be called by names in 
no way identified with any existing 
standard course in education (I'd 
suggest “Common Problems of 
Teachers,” I think.), and that the 
instructors and students in these 
courses utilize whatever resources it 
takes to do the job 

Had Professor Hendrix seen fit to 
include this fourth alternative | 
would settle for it. | would do this for 
the following reasons: 

First, I strongly suspect that ex- 
cept for their work in practice teach- 
ing (the only course in which they 
had a chance: a) to deal directly with 
whole problems and, b) to induce 
and test generalizations from their 
own experience) the former students 
would very generally rate their edu- 
cation courses at the bottom of the 
list. 

Second, I believe that this rating 
would be merited in most cases, and 
for the same reason that I rate low 
the standard high school courses. As 
I know them, the standard education 
courses do not and by their very 
structure cannot deal with the whole 
problems which teachers actually con- 
front on the job. Typically, these 
courses do not enable students to in- 
duce generalizations from their own 
experience ; instead, they require stu- 
dents to memorize generalizations 
from “examples” many of which fre- 
quently “come along within an hour.” 


Related to Needs 


Third, I believe that it is the re- 
sponsibilty of the teachers’ colleges 
and of schools of educaton to provide 
for prospective teachers those learn- 
ing experiences which are sensibly 
related to the present and future pro- 
fessional needs of these young men 
and women. Hence I would strongly 
support the required “Common Prob- 
lems of Teachers” course. I would 
retain the separate standard courses 
in education as electives for those 
students who, under an adequate pro- 
gram of guidance, were found to be 
in need of or interested in them. 

Professor Hendrix says nothing in 
her critique concerning my claims that 
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the structure and inner logic of the 
standard high school subjects permit 
only partial and incidental attention 
to real-life problems. She seems to 
me to be asking us to rely on a 
“faculty psychology,” “cold storage,” 
and memoritor theory of learning 
which I cannot accept. She asserts 
that “generalizations necessary for 
insight into (real-life) problems 

are not likely to form in a 
common learnings course.” Rather, 
she favors the “really vivid, illumi- 
nating teaching of school subjects” in 
order to equip pupils with such gen- 
eralizations. 

Admittedly, pupils (like prospec- 
tive teachers) can memorize the 
words which symbolize an important 
generalization “within an hour,” but 
that any durable real-life conviction 
is likely to be induced by them out 
of their own experience (the only 
way that a generalization can _ be 
learned, not just memorized from 
“examples”) in any such period of 
time seems to me highly unlikely. 


Good Teaching Important 


What Professor Hendrix seems to 
me to be saying is that pupils can 
best acquire useful generalizations 
about reai-life problems in standard 
school subjects in which she tacitly 
agrees that such problems can be 
treated but partially and incidentally, 
and that such generalizations are not 
likely to be engendered in the com- 
mon learnings course in which by 
definition relatively whole real-life 
problems constitute the foci of at- 
tention. This simply does not make 
sense, so I conclude that | must have 
misconstrued what Professor Hen- 
drix has written. 

On one thing I find myself in 
hearty agreement with Professor 
Hendrix. What she has to say re- 
garding the crucial significance of 
good teaching is both true and im- 
possible to overemphasize. Knowing 
her as well and favorably as I do, | 
also know that we agree as to the ends 
we seek through education. But as 
to means, either we disagree or we 
are all snarled up in semantic difficul- 
ties. Perhaps we should page Count 
Korzybski! 
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W E BELIEVE, at York, that the I.E.A. 
plan for insuring pupils against acci- 
dental injuries in school and in school 
activities is one that works well. It is 
a plan that deserves the wholehearted 
support of all the schools in Illinois. 

The pupil-insurancé coverage plan 
is under the general supervision of 
the student activities committee of 
the student council. A member of the 
teaching staff serves as director and 
one of the office secretaries serves 
as secretary of the activities plan. 
The secretary handles the details of 
administration of the I.E.A. pupil- 
insurance plan. 

All athletes must be covered under 
this insurance plan. Exceptions are 
made only when parents request it. 
An athlete is not issued equipment 
unless he shows a receipt for pay- 
ment of the insurance premium. 

The administration of the I.E.A. 
plan for insuring pupils against ac- 
cidents that may occur on_ school 
premises or in school activities falls 
under two principal categories—pub- 
licity and the sale of insurance. 

At York Community High School, 
we begin publicity in the plan for 
pupil insurance with a newspaper 
article in newspapers before 
school opens in September. This 
article informs parents and prospec- 
tive pupils about the plan and sets 
forth statistical information on the 
operation and advantages of the plan 
at York in previous years. Then 
special bulletins are prepared on the 
subject and are given to freshmen 
and other new students. 

York opens its school year with 
Freshman Day. At the conclusion of 
this day, all freshmen and new stu- 
dents meet for their first assembly as 
members of the York student body. 
At this assembly, the pupil-insurance 
plan is explained. The first issue of 
the York-Hi, the school newspaper, 
contains an article on the plan. This 
article is followed by others early in 
the school year. 





local 
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During the first period of the first 
day of school for all students (the day 
following Freshman Day) pupils are 
given an opportunity to sign cards 
indicating their desire to participate 
in the pupil-insurance plan, promis- 
ing to pay the required premium at a 
designated time. The signed cards 
are then classified and distributed 
to teachers who serve as advisers to 
the pupils. During the first adviser’s 
period in the first week of school, the 
adviser collects the premium pay- 
ments from his advisees who have 
signed cards asking membership in 
the plan. Pupils who had not signed 


And when they do, it is well to have pupil 
insurance. Principal R. B. Tozier tells how 
York Community High School administers 
the 1.E.A. Mutual Insurance Company plan. 


cards are then given an opportunity 
to do so. At the next regular meet- 
ing of adviser and his advisees, pupils 
are again given an opportunity to 
join the pupil coverage plan if they 
have not done so previously. 

All cards are then submitted to 
the secretary of the activities plan. 
The pupils who have signed for pupil- 
insurance but have not paid the in- 
surance premiums are contacted be- 
fore final lists of insured pupils are 
prepared. Then copies of these lists 
are sent to the I.E.A. Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, other copies being on 
file in the school activities office. 





I. E. A. MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
411% East Adams 


Springfield, Illinois 


ANNUAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1948 


ASSETS 
Re ona oR ae $194,306.46 
U. S. Gov’t. Bonds.... . 274,320.00 
Corporate Bonds ......................_ 30,770.42 
First Mortgages 8,806.22 
Accrued Interest ...................... 1,843.55 


11,552.38 


Course.. : 
$521,599.03 


Premium in 
Total Assets 


*Increase in earned surplus during the year. 


LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve....$195,989.65 
Claim Reserve ..... 123,075.67 
Expense Reserve 15,039.50 


Federal Inc. Tax Reserve...... 5,772.25 
Total Liabilities —......... $339,877.07 
Guaranty Capital..$119,725.00 
*Surplus 61,996.96 


Surplus to Policyholders........ $181,721.96 


Total Liabilities and Surplus..$521,599.03 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


Year Assets Year Premium Income 

1945 $101,739.90 1945 $ 35,711.63 

1946 181,723.55 1946 165,938.00 

1947 291,048.70 1947 365,121.00 

1948 521,599.03 1948 599 790.00 
OFFICERS 


President, Carrol C. Hall; secretary, Edna M. 


Siebert; vice-president, Lawrence 


J. Lohr; vice-president, William G. Pence; treasurer, James R. Cummins. 


DIRECTORS OR TRUSTEES 


Irving F. 


Mann, E. H. Mellon, Lloyd C. Roseen, Michael J. 
Judge, Edith Wentworth, Harvey L. Hill, J 


Sletwold, F. K. Schmidt. 


Pearson, Charles F. Martin, Claude E. Vick, Paul A. 


Grigsby, J. A. 
Ryan, David McIntosh, Virgil H. 
I Ritter, O. F. 


Leonard Davies, E. L. 


L. W. Nimmo, General Manager 


Alice Thrasher, M. C. Crew, Milton Phillips, Paul Harris, James Casper 
Field Representatives 
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I.E.A. SCHOOL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


Rates for the School Year 
Lilementary Schools 

School: Activities .................... $ .30 
Traffic Hazards to and from 

school .. es a encrocsecsassanes . A5 
Added fee of $10 per school for inter- 

school sports. 

High Schools (Grades 9, 10, 11, 12) 
School Activities (except inter- 

school sports) .............-.. ee: oe $ 40 
Traffic Hazards to and from school... 45 


Flat fee for inter-school sports according 

to size of school and sports program. 
Above rates apply to the low indemnity 
schedule. Benefits may be increased 50 
percent or doubled for slightly higher 
premiums. 





LET THEM BE FIVE 
Continued from page 286) 

By the end of the week, all groups 
are meeting together for a full morn- 
ing’s program, but the children have 
had their first introduction to school 
with a group small enough so that 
five’s can feel comfortable in it. Fur- 
thermore, they have had the added 
security of knowing a parent was in 
the room. For some children, one 
visit with a parent is enough; others 
need a longer time for weaning. 

2) The five-year-old is very 
susceptible to childhood diseases. 
Measles, mumps, chicken-pox, and 
colds run rampant in some kinder- 
gartens because of inadequate pre- 
cautionary measures. <A _ health in- 
spection each morning which includes 
an examination of the throat with a 
flashlight, looking at nose, arms, 
chest, and neck, backed up by a 
school policy for exclusion of chil- 
dren with symptoms of contagious in- 
fections, is necessary for the protec- 
tion of young children. 

3) The five-year-old is vigorous. 
He needs- many different kinds of 
physical activity — pushing, pulling, 
digging, swinging, climbing, pound- 
ing, building, running, and painting 

-not a program which emphasizes 
sitting still in the classroom, or 
standing around in circle games on 
the playground while two children 
get a chance to run. With adequate 
opportunity to exercise large muscles 
as well as small, the five is better 
able to take those periods in a school 
day when it is necessary to be rea 
sonably quiet and still. 
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4) The five-year-old is social. He 
wants to be with other children, but 
he can take in only a small group 
at a time. Therefore, a program 
needs to be planned so that small 
groups of congenial children can 
work together. Such groups might 
engage in many different activities 
at the same time—blocks, painting, 
working with clay, hammering or 
sawing at the workbench, cutting and 
pasting, listening to music, carrying 





on dramatic plays. When it is feas- 


ible, stories and music might be 
done with only part of the group. In 
such ways as these, a feeling of be- 
longing can be fostered in the five. 
5) The five-year-old is intellectu- 
ally curious. This means that a 
good program for five’s should have 
some content which is intellectually 
challenging. Too many kindergartens 
today have a curriculum which 
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Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


| New Horizons in Teaching 


Sketches courtesy of 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc 
“Understand Your Child** 


| Getting Along with Others 


How modern findings on this subject 
may aid you in helping your pupils 
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Modern education, in emphasizing better human : 
relations, makes it important today that people 
from earliest childhood be taught to get along with | 
others. As every teacher and mother knows, this ; 
is far from a simple undertaking. It is no wonder, 
therefore, there is such a growing demand for in- 
formation which will give teachers and parents the 
help they need in molding a child along lines that 1 
. : . ; i 

will help make for a better, well-adjusted, more | somesPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CHIL- 
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successful adult. 


To meet this demand, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, a 
recognized authority in the field, has compiled the 
list at the right. These, he believes to be the best 
and most helpful pamphlets and periodicals deal- 
ing with various phases of developing emotional 
stability from infancy through childhood years. 


if further interested, consult your library or book- 
dealer, or write directly to the publishers. This 
information comes from W, Carson Ryan, Ph. D., 
Kenan Prof. of Educ., Univ. of North Carolina. 


We hope the above is helpful to you just as millions 
find chewing Wrigley's Spearmint helpful to them. 
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Periodicals: 
CHILD sruDY— Quarterly, Child 
Study Ass'n of America, 132 E. 
74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
(65c a copy, $2.25 a year). 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD— 
Quarterly, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (25c acopy, 
$1 year), 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

Pamphlets: 
UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD— 
From 6 to 12—Public Affairs 


Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. (20c). 





CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT IN 
NURSERY SCHOOL—LIili E. Peller, 
National Comm. for Mental Hy- 
giene, 1790 Broadway, NewYork, 
N. Y. (15¢c). 


DREN: Whena Child Hurts Other 
Children, etc.—New York Comm. 
on Mental Hygiene, 105 E. 22nd 
St., New York 10, N.Y. (10¢ 
each, packet of 8, 75¢). 

A POUND OF PREVENTION: How 
Teachers Can Meet the Emotion- 
al Needs of Young Children — 
J. L. Hymes, Jr., New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
address above (25¢). , 
DISCIPLINE: What Is It?— Helen 
S. Burgess, Child Study Ass’n 
of America—132 E. 74th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. (35¢). 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM — American Medica] As- 
sociation, 535 N. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 10, Ill. (1 5c). 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 





Our ‘lay’ and professional organizations need a 


TWO-WAY 


.TRetTC #H 


in public relations if both are to aid education. 


ws BEST WAY to determine how 
organizations of citizens can aid edu- 
cation is to examine some of these 
organizations and see the factors 
which contribute to making them an 
educational force. 

Whether or not they are a force 
depends largely upon the personnel 
in the local community. An organi- 
zation may be a powerful and influen- 
tial one in a certain community, while 
a group with the same name may be 
practically unheard of in another lo- 
cality. And, too, the effectiveness 
and prestige of an organization in one 
community may wax and wane ac- 
cording to the leadership. 

So as we continue to talk of the 
effectiveness of organizations, it is 
important to recognize the drawing 
power of these organizations in at- 
tracting leaders. What are some of 
these groups? 


Parent-Teacher Association 


The P-T.A. has for its primary 
purpose the promotion of the welfare 
of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. The anti- 
quated idea that education is confined 
to the hours spent within the walls of 
the schoolroom has long since been 
exploded. The entire 24 hours of the 
day have to do with education. Even 
the manner and place in which one 
sleeps is important. 

There needs to be some inter-rela- 
tion among the four groups, and cer- 
tainly an understanding of the activi- 
ties of one another. Although com- 
plete separation of activity is anti- 
quated, we still have in every town 
and city of this State a number of 
parents and teachers who are willing 
to send a child back and forth from 
one to the other once or twice a day, 
and be perfectly content not even to 
meet one another. Isn't it ridiculous ? 
Through P-T.A. the mutual interests 
of the adults in each school com- 
munity may be pooled. 

The P-T.A. encourages and _ pro- 
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vides means for raising the standards 
of home life. Unfortunately, too 
many persons have the idea that by 
paying dues into the P-T.A. they 
thereby have some sort of insurance 
that they. are better parents and teach- 
ers. 

The adult education program in- 
cludes more than a dozen study 
courses. Every local association is 
urged to have at least one of these 
courses each year. Many associa- 
tions have several. Many have never 
had even one, but the opportunity is 
offered by the organization. 

The P-T.A. takes an active part 
in legislative matters affecting the 
care and protection of children and 
youth. Characteristics of the organi- 
zation which contribute to effective- 
ness in this area are: 

1. The organization is non-partisan. 
Therefore it is free to support bills and 
appropriations regardless of party com- 
mitments. 

2. The organization is big. It has 
320,000 members from the entire State. 
The low dues probably help to make this 
membership possible. The State and na- 
tional apportionment is but 20 cents per 
member. A few cents is usually added for 
local use. 

3. The membership includes all races 
and creeds, and there are no social, aca- 
demic, or economic requirements. 

4. The P-T.A. is a volunteer organi- 
zation throughout. Thus the hampering 
effect of suspected ulterior motives is 
absent. 

5. The organizational set-up is such that 
the legislation chairman can get informa- 
tion into the 1,800 local associations in a 
minimum of time. Thus members are 
kept informed as to the progress of 
measures during the sessions of the 
General Assembly. 

With this large membership, we 
admit that we have our share of 
apathy, but here again, the organiza- 
tion has facilities for effectiveness. 

The P-T.A. provides a medium for 
bringing parents and teachers into 
closer relationship so that they may 
cooperate intelligently in the training 
of children and youth. The criterion 
for the effectiveness of the program 
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is that it fill the need for providing 
opportunity for understanding in the 
local school. Certain standards as to 
non-commercialism, non-interference 
with administration, and delegation of 
responsibility are uniformly recog- 


nized as musts. Programs are built 
in the local schools, parents and teach- 
ers recognizing the value of each 
other’s contribution. 

The P-T.A. seeks to develop be- 
tween educators and the general pub- 
lic such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages 
in physical, mental, social, and spir- 
itual education. The possibilities in 
this area are tremendous. For in- 
stance: 

1. The P-T.A. disseminates information 
as to qualifications of candidates for 
school boards. (Specific candidates are 
not endorsed. ) 

2. It encourages participation in school 
elections such as those for school board 
members, bond issues for building pur- 
poses, and any referenda which might be 
brought before the general public. 

3. It encourages and develops leadership 
for community youth groups and church 
activities. This often comes about through 
an awareness and appreciation of the prob- 
lems of the community discussed in the 
P-T.A. meeting. 

4. It helps to create a public opinion 
favorable to securing legislation in child 
welfare. Legislators frequently depend 
upon an expression from their constitu- 
ency for support of measures. 


A.A.U.W. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is another community 
organization whose primary objective 
is the promotion of education. How- 


By LUCY A. OPLINGER 
President, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


ever, the area of interest is not pri- 
marily as education affects children 
and youth, as in the P-T.A., but 
rather in promotion and _ protection 
of educational opportunities for adult 
women. Obviously the by-product 
is a very important contribution to 
the educational opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth. 

Serving as chairman of the educa- 
tion committee of our local A.A.U.W. 
branch, I see many ways in which 
this organization functions in the in- 
terests of education. Supporting fel- 
lowships in higher learning, and hear- 
ing these fellows as they appear 
before the local associations is truly 
an enrichment. Since practically all 
of our members are either teachers 
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or mothers, children are bound to 





profit. A.A.U.W. members are alert rae me NaF dhe 
. re 
to needs of education and are very as 


often responsible for valuable re- 
search when a question of relative 
values arises. This group is highly 
selective, which naturally limits its 
size, but the prestige compensates, 
particularly in matters of legislation 
and educational standards. 





Why are the : 
Ole Ferny BOOKS | 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 





Community Education Councils 
There is a growing interest in the 
value of these Community Education 
Councils, sometimes called Coordinat- 
ing Councils, or Community Planning 
Councils. The function is essentially 
the same—to serve as a sounding 
board for community reactions to edu- 
cational programs and projects. 
These councils include representa- 
tives of all interests in the community, 
such as manufacturers, lawyers, labor 
leaders, teachers, retail business men, 
ministers, priests, rabbis, newspaper- 
men, and administrators of business 
colleges, universities, and employment 
agencies. The groups are usually 
small (30 to 35) and very informal. 
When and if a recommendation for 
community action can come from this 
group, it carries a lot of weight be- 
cause of the varied interests and de- 
liberate discussions of the members. 
Such programs as support of bond | 
issues, tax problems, school building 
programs, teachers’ salaries, and cur- 
riculum are of interest. | 





These are reasons but not THE reason } 
Write us for the answer bet 


Pace 


Row, Peterson and Company i 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 














League of Women Voters 


The League of Women Voters is a 
powerful force in taking the lead in 
matters for community betterment 
which require a public vote. They are 
skilled in gathering authentic infor- 
mation and getting out publicity. At 
the State level the current interest is 
for the revision of the constitution of 





An Effective English Program 


Illinois. Through bringing our tax- McCormick-Mathers English books are directed to the student and designed 
. ; ae " to help him master the basic fundamentals and to aid him in forming 
ing methods and judiciary up-to-date, excellent traits of clear thinking that enable him to write and speak with 
the educational program of the State confidence. 
stands to benefit in a big way. Thus The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY METHOD unfolds to the high 
the educational opportunities for chil- school student the full possibilities of the grammatical structure of the 
aap English language and stimulates him to constant improvement of his own 
dren and youth, as well as other citi- | speaking and writing habits. 


zens’ interests would be aided through The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES for junior high school courses stress the 





such revision. mastery of the fundamentals along with practical oral and written ap- 
plication. 

Business and Professional Women The NEw INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES for the elementary grades 

| provide an individualized program which develops effective language 


The main contribution of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women in the 
area of public education is their sup- 


expression. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 
port of Federal and State legislation | KN ; * | . be 7 g re ~ ! o are 


having to do with public affairs. 
They are also tremendously isterested Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kans. Columbus, Ohio 


. . *.* - | 
in vocational opportunities for youth, | 
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That special Canadian Pacific service... 
sO gracious...so efficient—at your com- 
mand to and from the North Pacific 
Coast and California! On comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains...every mile is 
restful, relaxing! 


En route...breath-taking scenery! Va- 
cation in the Canadian Rockies at 
Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Cha- 
let, or a rustic mountain lodge. Hotel 
season: June to September. 





Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes trips 
and Alaska cruises from your local agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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particularly in the fields of teaching, 
nursing, and public service. 

It happens that I am a member of 
all the above mentioned organizations 

-all of which would come to some 
degree in the non-professional realm. 
There is a great advantage in getting 
the various viewpoints, and correla- 
tion of activity often is the result of 
this relationship and understanding. 

Other organizations which contrib- 
ute to educational opportunities for 
youth should be mentioned—the As- 
sociation of Commerce, the Council 
of Churches, organized labor, pa- 
triotic groups, women’s clubs, and 
many others. 


Individual Behavior 


The esteem in which any group is 
held depends upon the behavior of 
the individual members of that group, 
no matter how many paid persons 
label themselves as public relations 
experts. The benefit of organization 
is to give some system and consist- 
ency to the consensus of the opinions 
of the individual members. One per- 
son may have a position of leadership 
in developing group thinking, or may 
serve as a super salesman in calling 
attention to the activities or projects 


of a certain group, but actually the 
matter of public relations is effective 
only insofar as individual members 
are interested and informed. This 
point is important in our considera- 
tion of the value of specific groups in 
contributing to public education. 


Two-Way Stretch 


Educational opportunities in any 
community rarely go beyond the 
thinking of the citizens of that com 
munity. If we wish to continue to 
think of our organizations as being 
“lay” versus professional, let us rec- 
ognize the need for a two-way-stretch 
in the matter of public relations. We 
all need to have not only complete 
understanding of the problems at 
hand, but a regard and appreciation 
for the unique value of contributions 
and responsibilities of organizations 
other than our own. Citizens whose 
service is voluntary often need a little 
more encouragement as to the value 
of their contribution. There is no 
question but that we need both volun- 
teer and professional activity in pub- 
lic education. We need a full and 


easy exchange of viewpoints. 
In my opinion, the Parent-Teacher 
Association provides the most effec- 
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Summer Session — June 20 to July 30 
Post-Session — August 1 to August 27 


Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate School, in the 
College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges of Architec- 
ture, Commerce and Business Administration, Engineering, Music, and 
Pharmacy; in the Schools of Education, Journalism, Library Science, 
Public Administration, Religion, and Social Work, and in the de- 
partments of Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, Radio and 


Special Rates for Teachers in Active Service 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are offered in the 
fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, Remedial Reading, Speech Correction, 
School Administration, Counseling and Guidance, 
Intercultural Education, Communications. Or- 
ganized social and recreational program. 


SIX WEEKS - - - June 20 to July 30 
FOUR WEEKS - August 1 to August 27 
TEN WEEKS - - June 20 to August 27 


Rooms are available on and near the campus. 
Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Los Angeles 7, California 
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tive medium to bring results in edu- 
cational opportunities. When either 
group looks upon the other with an 
idea of exploitation, the child suffers, 
and the P-T.A. is doing a magnan- 
imous piece of work in promoting 
the “we” idea in the responsibility for 
an adequate program of public edu- 
cation for all of our children and 
youth. 





LET THEM BE FIVE 
(Continued from page 299) 
centers around holidays and seasons. 
The child begins in the fall with 
autumn leaves, then progresses to 
Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, Thanks- 

giving, and Christmas. 

With the new year he “studies” 
winter activities, Lincoln, Valentine’s 
Day, Washington, the March winds, 
and the Easter bunny. His days are 
filled with coloring, cutting and past- 
ing pictures representing the holi- 
days (and all too often the pictures 
are mimeographed), singing songs 
about the special days, and listening 
to involving them. Some 
kindergartens have a_ curriculum 
which is even worse, a curriculum 
which revolves about a reading readi- 


stories 











GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY - - --+--- 


OUR COUNTRY - - - - - Grade 5 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR 
THE UNITED STATES - - - 


Grade 4 


Grade 6 


setting. 


Simple Reading Vocabulary 
Interesting Narrative Style 















Social Studies Based on History 


OUR DEVELOPING | 
CIVILIZATION SERIES 


This series develops the moving pageantry of our nation’s past 
up to our present role of international importance in the world 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION emphasizes people 
leaders of exploration, discovery, science, business and govern- 
ment. It shows the relation between events. It prepares youth 
for intelligent citizenship! Among the high points are: 


Positive Ideals 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 


ness book and in which all activities 
are related to the workbook. Such 
programs are sterile in content and 
fail to see the five as a person curi- 
ous about the world around him and 
capable of certain understandings 
about it. 

‘Field’ Work 
program takes the 
afield. He sees buildings going up 
(or down), streets being repaired, 


A gor vd five 


pipes being laid, derricks and tractors 
and steam shovels at work, cows be- 


| 
| 


ing milked, milk being bottled, bread | 


being made, trains and buses and 


trucks at work, and a thousand ques- | 


tions of his are answered from first- 
hand experience. Activities such as 
these, if properly by the 
teacher, provide the basis for a more 


utilized 


effective reading readiness program | 
than coloring chickens yellow and | 


drawing a line around a car that is 
incomplete. 


As kindergarten programs ex- 
g prog 


pand in Illinois, it is hoped that they | 


will be based upon sound principles 
of child growth and 
so they may furnish models for other 
parts of the public school system. 











A Complete History 
rogram for the 
Elementary School 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 


NATIONS - - - - - - + Grade 7 
THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA - - - - - Grade 7 or 8 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP - - +--+ + + Grade 7 or 8 


the 


Practical Study Exercises 
Beautiful Illustrations 


New York 3 
Dallas 1 


San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 
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THREE NEW EBFILMS HELP TEACHERS 
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ENGLISH 
CHILDREN 


REACH YOUNG MINDS FASTER 


Kt ie Se an 
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ANTS 


HOLD YOUNG MINDS LONGER 


THE ZOO 
in full 
color 





TEACH YOUNG MINDS BETTER 


Three important new EB 


| Films .. . ENGLISH CHILDREN, ANTS, and— 


in full color—THE ZOO . . . now join more 
than 500 Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
in bringing the world to America’s class- 
rooms. 

More than just new films on 
new subjects, these three motion pictures 
are authentic, absorbing, and vitally-needed 
teaching instruments. They bring science, 


| biology, social studies, language arts .. . all 
| to vivid life in the classroom. They make 


young eyes and ears come alive and learn. 
They make good teaching better teaching by 
making learning more fun, more thorough, 


| more lasting. 


| 


ENGLISH CHILDREN, ANTS, 
and THE ZOO are ready for you now. Order 
your preview prints from your local 
EBFilms representative, or write Encyclo- 


| paedia Britannica Films. 


ORDER Now: 


EBF ims GRtar 
id 
ERSON AY ity SERiEs 


Baby Mees, Mi 


Coming Soon! 
PRODUCTIVITY: Key to Plenty. 
A superb new EBFilm dramat- 
ically showing the life-force of 







er . . * Parents 
America’s great industrial de- | Melping »,, Chitg 
mocracy. Accept the De, 
Helping the 
Accept the — te 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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| THREE DIMENSION COMPANY 

j 4563 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Ill. 

: Please send me your 4 page bulle- 

1 tin giving complete details on the 

; Reading Rate Controller including its 

1 performance in clinic tests. 

' 

; Name 

{Address 

' 

§ City Zone State 
OT AE SERRE See 
304 


Reading Rates 
30% to 300% 


Without Comprehension Loss! 
An improved device for training pu- 
pils to read faster and more intelli- 


gently is now available for general 
training and remedial reading. The 
unit was developed from an instru- 
ment originally designed by Dr. Guy 
T. Buswell, Professor of Education 
and Psychology of the University of 
Chicago— 


THE NEW TDC 
Reading Rate 
Coutroller® 
iS EFFECTIVE FOR 


Increasing Reading Rates 
Improving Reading Habits 
Developing Flexibility of 

Reading Rates for Varying Purposes 


AND IS RECOMMENDED 
FOR 


Children and Adults of Every Level 
The Reading Rate Controller stimu- 
lates the reader to eliminate unde- 
sirable reading habits and concentrate 
on what he is reading. Case histories 
show improvements in speed ranging 
from 30° to 300% 


A FEW USERS: 

Cornell University, University of Illinois, 
Cardinal Stritch College, Brookfield 
Township High School, California State 
Department of Education, Avery Coonley 
School, Culver Military Academy, the 
National War College, and the Naval 
Wer College. 

Write for 4 page descriptive bul- 
letin containing an interesting re- 
port of improvements achieved by 
234 subjects in a prominent read- 
ing clinic. 


* A VIVID PRODUCT (PATENT PENDING) 





| SOUTHERN ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 289) 
Elementary Schools 


Newer adaptive introductions in 
the elementary with satura- 
tion percentages, are shown in Table 
IT. 

Activities and course work which 
might be expected in upper grades 
and which are noticeably absent from 
these schools are metal work, elec- 
tricity, home mechanics, conservation, 
homemaking, and numerous hobby 
and club experiences. 


schools, 





SWANK’S 

10th ANNUAL 

16 mm SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE 
CATALOG 


Bigger and Better 


AND IT’S YOURS 


FOR THE ASKING 


More than 2000 16 mm titles listed— 
in every classification . . . educational 

. travel . . . world events . . . 
features . . . religious . . . plus the 
latest projectors and movie equipment. 


Write for your copy now — from 
Swank — the Midwest's largest 
library of 16 mm sound films. 


Swank WatiOn PIETURES IO ns 


614 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Louis oy Mo. 
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TABLE II 
Offerings and Services Found in Less 
Than Half of the 210 Elementary 
Schools Studied 
Number of Schools 


Courses and Services 


ne See ee 86 
| EE ae 62 
Instrumental Music ......................--..23 
Remedial Reading ..........................-. 22 
BSR ae ee 22 
| SEES Ae near eee 20 
General Agriculture ...................... 19 
FARO PAINE oa nssiciesecesensessscns 13 
Dental Corrections 

Sponsored by School.................... 12 
Music Appreciation ........................ 11 
RUNES GUID acecesctecenrconcincinsscbusineienns 8 
EN ee Ce 7 
Visual Accommodations and 

Corrections Sponsored 

ye ree ra ae 4 
Hearing Accommodations and 

Corrections Sponsored 

Be TE ccna. cacieeauiementicaniok 3 
Ae 3 
Clay Molding and Pottery ae 





Opportunities in the fields of music, 
art, shop work, crafts, dramatics, and 
speech show an extremely low diffu- 
sion level. Services to students in 
the field of physical examinations, 
corrections, and adequate evaluation 
and guidance procedures are also 
rarely found. The community-cen- 
tered school seems to be almost en- 
tirely lacking in the area. 


Training of Teachers 


Of a total of 1,035 teachers in city 
and village elementary schools of 16 
southern Illinois counties, 27 teachers 
held master’s degrees, and 59 teachers 
had no college training. One hundred 
ninety-six teachers had four years of 
training. Five hundred sixty-eight 
teachers, somewhat more than half of 
the total, had less than three years 
of college training. 

In the rural group, 84 percent of 
the teachers had less than three years 
of training. 

In the 16 counties studied, 323 
elementary and rural teachers had no 
training above high school. These 
teachers instructed an estimated 6,000 
children. Teachers with no college 
training ranged from 2 in one county 
to 37 in another, with an average of 
20.2 per county. 

Six hundred thirty-eight element- 
ary and rural teachers, almost one- 
third the total, have less than two 
years of training. Since professional 
courses for teachers are rarely offered 
during the first two years of college 
work, these figures mean that nearly 
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one-third of the children in rural 
schools are taught by individuals who 
would be classed as professionally un- 
trained. Under present laws these 
teachers could not be admitted to the 
examination for a certificate. 


Some Conclusions 


1. Subjects listed most frequently in- 
dicate that most Southern Illinois high 
schools offer traditional college prepara- 
tory curricula. Newer courses of the 
types recently introduced into the modern 
American high school occur with disturb- 
ing infrequency in the high schools of 
these 16 counties. 

2. Traditional course offerings are 
found in the elementary schools of these 
16 counties. Curriculum enrichment is 
needed, especially in the fields of music, 
art, handicrafts, homemaking, and speech. 
More attention should be given to the 
health needs of pupils, to social adjust- 
ment of individuals, and to the discovery 
and development of individual aptitudes. 
Schools should give greatly increased at- 
tention to making new provisions for 
meeting the needs of individuals and com- 
munities. 

3. It wouid seem that, as a rule, the 
Southern Illinois child attends schools 
which do little to adjust their program 
to his needs, and which possess little con- 
cern for his abilities other than those 
which make him a more or less effective 
consumer of traditional subject matter. 

4. Among the observable reasons for 
deficiencies in offerings and services in 
Southern Illinois schools are: a) insuf- 
ficient money to provide added courses 
and services, b) lack of specially trained 
teachers, c) lack of adequate space and 
equipment, d) the effect of tradition and 
precedent on the part of many citizens 
and professional people, e) the effect of 
requirements imposed by accrediting 
agencies, f) the example and sometimes 
the influence of institutions of higher 
learning, g) the inadequacy or absence of 
specially prepared off-campus courses and 
similar professional growth experiences 
for teachers, supervisors, and other mem- 
bers of the public school staff, and h) 
inadequate analysis of community and 
regional needs. 

5. Many Southern Illinois schools are 
too small to provide those offerings and 
services which are expected of good 
schools. Approximately three-fourths of 
the high schools in the 16 counties studied 
have enrollments of 300 pupils or less. 
Seventy-eight high schools exist in 16 
counties, in territory which is not thickly 
populated. More than a third of the 
high schools enroll fewer than 100 pupils. 
Most of the elementary schools are also 
too small. 


6. School district enlargement, finan- 
cial assistance to poor districts, better 
trained teachers, well qualified super- 
visory personnel, improved in-service 
teacher development plans, and _ better 


school plant facilities seem to constitute 
some of the most obvious school needs of 
this area, 
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THE DENTIST 
(Continued from page 287) 
Public Health Service, the Dental 
Section of the American Public 
Health Association, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Another false idea which can he 


attributed to the “cure-all” theory, 
that sodium fluoride treatment 
means an end to the individual's den- 
tal worries. This is far from true. 
Sodium fluoride prevents an average 
of 40 percent of mew decay but does 
not check the spread of decay already 


is 





Plan to Attend 


Drake Unworsitty 
1949 
Summer Sessions 


June 13 — July 22 


TWO TERMS: July 25— August 26 


yy Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in Liberal Arts, Education, Fine Arts, Com- 
merce and Finance, Law, and Bible. 


‘: Special features include Institutes, Workshops, and Conferences. 


For Catalog and !nformation Write 
Office of Public Information 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES 11, IOWA 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SAINT LOUIS (5), MO. 


Summer School 1949 
Second Session 
AUGUST 1-SEPTEMBER 2 
(including Saturdays 


First Session 
JUNE 20-JULY 29 
Credit, six units each session 
Teacher Education Workshop 
JUNE 20-JULY 15 
Credit, four 
A complete and varied program in the various fields 
professional and graduate courses—is offered. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: Children’s clinic, conferences, seminars, workshops, 
courses on Chinese Geography and Culture by authority of long residence 
there and courses in Librarianship and Music, and lectures by prominent 
educators including Chancellor Arthur H. Compton, Washington University, 
and Chancellor Reuben G. Gustavson, University of Nebraska. 


units 
undergraduate, 


Teacher Education Workshop—in cooperation with the United States Office 
of Education, the Cooperating Superintendents and the St. Louis County 
Teachers Association. Areas: Radio, Audio-Visual, Reading, Life Adjust- 
ment, Arts and Crafts, Health Education, Social Studies, and General Edu- 
cation. 


Dormitory facilities should be reserved immediately 

RECREATION: Outdoor Municipal Opera, Little Symphony, Big League 
Baseball, Shaw’s Botanical Garden, Forest Park, St. Louis Art Museum and 
Zoo. 
REGISTRATION: 
session ). 


June 17 and 18 noon; July 29 and 30 noon (second 


Bulletin available. Write to 


Frank L. Wright, Directos, Summer School 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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present in the teeth. This means 
that to derive the greatest possible 
benefits from sodium fluoride treat- 
ments, the child should still visit a 
dentist regularly to stop the growth 
of old decay and the remaining 60 
percent of new decay which will de- 
velop despite treatment. 
Sodium fluoride authorities 
recommend that sweets and sugars be 
kept at a minimum in the diet as 


also 


GREAT 
HOTELS 


Superb food 
Restful days 
and nights 
ina 
Scenic 
Wonderland 


Glatt 


IN THE MONTANA ROCKIES 
on the main line of 
GREAT NORTHERN 










Traffic Manager 
G. Holmes, a os Paul 1, Minn. 
(Dept. 94) 


P. 
Great Northern 


nning a Western 
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Park and how to gp there wie 

















an excessive amount will counteract 
the benefits of sodium fluoride treat- 
ments. 

The team goes into communities, 
demonstrates the accepted technique 
for the use of sodium fluoride by 
treating a large number of children 
(usually in grades 2, 5, and 8) and 
encourages a follow-up program by 
the local community. 

One treatment consists of a thor- 











OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June. july terms. Write for 
catalog. 


Edna Dean Boker, Pres., Box 928D, Evanston, Ill. 














The Inferamerican Summer School 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 
July 4-August 12, 6th Session 
Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 
tutors; three hours daily. Formalized 
Classes. Activities. M.A. Degree. All 
Mexican Faculty. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. |. Ap- 
proved. Lodging private homes. Bulletin. 


Donald M. Custer, Box 413 
Salida 13, Colorado 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary ¢ Kindergarten © Nursery School 
Summer Courses For Teachers 
10 Weeks — 6 Weeks — 4 Weeks — 2 Weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
410 S. Michigan Bivd. Chicago 5, Ili. 











for curriculum development projects 


inter-group relations, labor-management 


citizenship. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

1949 Summer Session, June 17 to August 13 
A complete graduate program in Education, featuring two special workshops: 
WORKSHOP IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
in school administration for administrators in service. 
as well as to present recent developments in school administration. 
the full eight weeks or for either the first four weeks or the second four weeks. 

specialist on school buildings during the first four weeks. 
WORKSHOP IN SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. 


cultural Education and Home Economics Education. 
in the specialized fields of common 
English, mathematics, science, social studies, and physical education. 
include co-curricular activities, conservation, consumer education, family living, guidance, health, 
relations, 


For detailed information write to Office of the Dean, College of Education 
University of IIlinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Designed as a practicum 
Aimed to give direct help on local problems 
Registrations accepted for 
Staff includes a 


Special sections in Agri- 
The general workshop will provide opportunity 
learnings, business, 
Broader areas of emphasis 


public opinion and propaganda, and world 








Pal 


CHICAGO 
(Fully Accredited) 


of presentation 
many advantages 





FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 4 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation or in 
service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and approved methods 
While in Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's 
(Bulletin upon request.) 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, III. 
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ough cleansing of the teeth and ap- 
plication of sodium fluoride on the 
first visit, and three more applications 
of sodium fluoride at two to seven 
day intervals. A cleansing of the 
teeth is not necessary after the first 
application. 

For best results, this sodium fluor- 
ide treatment should be repeated on 
children at three-year intervals—pref- 
erably at the ages of 3, 7, 10, 13, 
and 16. 

It is easy to see that, even if funds 
were available to keep this team 
in the State continuously it would 
be impossible to treat successfully all 
the childen. To do the greatest 
amount of good, and cover the largest 
geographic locality, the demonstra- 
tion team can spend only a few weeks 
in each community. The purpose of 
the demonstration team is not to offer 
free treatment to all the children in 
the State or even in any single com- 
munity. 

Sets Example 

Health officials hope that through 
this demonstration enough local en- 
thusiasm will be developed to permit 
the organization of a continuing health 
program which would make the bene- 
fits of sodium fluoride applications 
available regularly to all children in 
the community. 

But is sodium fluoride effective 
on adult teeth? The answer to that 
frequent question is not known at 
the present. Little research has yet 
been done in regard to adult teeth 
and no effective technique is known. 
Studies are being carried on at the 
present time but until its effective- 
ness has been definitely proven, the 
use of sodium fluoride on adult teeth 
is not recommended by the State De- 
partment of Public Health. 


Any school group wishing to bring 
either the sodium fluoride demon- 
stration team or the X-ray program 
into their community should first 
secure the cooperation of the local 
dentists in filing a request which 
carries their approval. No request 
will be considered until approval from 
the local dentists or dental associa- 
tion has been obtained. 


Requests for service must be made 
by or through the health officer of 
the local official county health depart- 
ment or the State district health offi- 
The request will be filed with 


cer. 
the State Department of Public 
Health, Division of Public Health 
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Dentistry, and will be considered in 
the order of receipt. The service will 
continue as long as personnel and 
funds are available, but communities 
are advised to file their requests now 
for next fall, as the schedule is filling 
rapidly. 

Before either program moves into 
a community, plans must be com- 
pleted for the work, space provided 
for equipment, permit slips received 
from the parents of all students who 
are to participate, and approval 
granted by the local dental associa- 
tion. 

















TRAVEL — ee 


Play in any of the 
7 Oregon Summer Sessions. A distinguished 
staff of visiting and resident instructors . . 


a wealth of adventure... plus the study of 
your choice in “air conditioned” Oregon. 
Undergraduate work can be completed in 
any session — Graduate work completed at 
the University of Oregon, Oregon State 
College or the Portland Sessions which com- 
bines courses from all Oregon institutions. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 20 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 20 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portiand, Opens June 20 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 20 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 15 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 15 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 15 


For turthet information or catalog write 
Director of Summer Sessions 


Sync OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
=| . ae OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
% = Room 207 N, 220 S.W. Alder St. 


~ 


TS PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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SEEKING PUBLICITY? 
(Continued from page 294) 
special programs and events. The 
local community concert series is pre- 
sented in the school auditorium. 
Special student assemblies featuring 
nationally famous personages are 

open to the general public. 

The school cafeteria is always 
available to annual service club 
banquets, the annual Farmers’ Night 
dinner program, and other 
events. In this way approximately 
20,000 visitors view at least a part 
of F the school facilities ¢ every year. 


Civic 












\ 2) educational 
Achievement 


THE 
Building 
With | 


Numbers 
ARITHMETIC WORK BOOKS 


by PATTON and YOUNG 
Six brand new arithmetic workbooks, 
noted for: 


A wealth of carefully-graded drill 
material; 








Brief but clear process develop- 
ments; 
Meaningful, life-situation problems; 





Careful coverage of leading courses 
of study; 
Complete accord with the recom- 
mendations of leading modern au- 
thorities; 
Development of reasoning; 
Periodic check-up drills and tests; 
Usability with any good series of 
arithmetic textbooks. 
For best results in your arithmetic 
course we recommend these work- 
books: | 
Building with Numbers, Grade 3 | 
Follow the Signs, Grade 4 
Arithmetic Tool Chest, Grade 5 | 








How and Why of Arithmetic, Grade 6 
Arithmetic in Action, Grade 7 
Arithmetic and Life, Grade 8 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


IMinois Representatives: V. F. Jones 
and S. J. Lachman, Jr. 
HOME OFFICE: 
IROQUOIS BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Whether public relations — has 


“paid” in doing a job for the Mendota 


High School board of education is 
best evaluated by looking at the 


record. In the files of both the agency 
and board are scrapbooks of news- 
paper clippings, with complete lineage 
totaling well over 150 newspaper 
columns of publicity covering the 
past two and one-half years—all of 
which can be directly attributed to 
public relations. 

From a sports standpoint, there 
been a marked increase in at 
311) 


has 


(Continued on page 





IN THE 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, located 
in the focthills of the Rockies, a mile 
above sea level and in sight of per- 
petual snow, has a superior environ- 
ment for effective summer study. Un- 
surpassed climate and recreational 
advantages are combined with ex- 
cellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New perma- 
nent housing facilities are now avail- 
able. 


Two Five-Week Terms 


@ JUNE 20 to JULY 22 
JULY 25 to AUGUST 26 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
are offered in Anthropology, Art, Biol- 
ogy, Business, Chemistry, Classics, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Engineering, English 
and Speech, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Library Science, Law, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Educa- 
tion, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology. Sociology. 

Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, crea- 
tive arts program, and conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


—— 


For complete information, write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colo., Boulder. Colo., Dept. O 
























Name 





St. and No 











City and State. 
Early Application for Admission is s Advised 
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—Springteld Journal-Register Photo 


A BONNY GOOD TIME was had at the Elks Club in Springfield 
March 9, when the I.E.A. held a banquet to honor A. J. Belford, second 
from left, general secretary of the Educational Institute of Scotland 
and director of the European office of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. Mr. Belford spoke before both houses of the 
Illinois General Assembly, and had an audience with Governor Adlai 


E. Stevenson. 


Robert W. Lyons, chairman of the Senate education 


committee, is at the left in the picture, and at the right are Paul A. 
Grigsby, president of the I.E.A., and Harry A. Eielson, mayor of 


Springfield, who presented Mr. Belford the key to the city. 


The 


Edinburgh educator was in this country for an executive committee 
meeting of the W.O.T.P., and came to Illinois to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving F. Pearson, who have been his personal friends since the First 


Delegate Assembly of W.O.T.P. in Edinburgh in 1947. 


Western Illinois Business 
Teachers Organize 


LeRoy J. Donaldson of Galesburg is 
president of the new Western Illinois 
Business Education Association, which 
was organized recently to promote friend- 
ship and cooperation among teachers of 
business subjects, and aid in develop- 
ment and improvement of business educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Frances Whitehead of Western 
Illinois State College, Macomb, has been 
elected vice-president, and Miss Esther 
R. Scott of Monmouth, secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr. Clyde Beighey of W.I.S.C. was 
appointed chairman of the executive com- 
mittee 

Eight counties were included in the 
original organization. Teachers in five 
other counties asked to join, and were 
accepted. 


200 Attend Illinois 
A.A.S.A. Breakfast 


More than 200 persons attended the 
Illinois breakfast in St. Louis March 1 
during the regional conference of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators 

It was billed as a “Ham and Eggs” 
breakfast, with Mr. Irving F. Pearson, 
I.E.A. executive secretary, as the ham, 
and Mr. Claude E. Vick, director of pro- 
fessional and public relations, and Mr 
James FE. Pease, legislative chairman, as 
the eggs. Mr. Pease spoke on the L.E.A 
legislative program, and Mr. Pearson out- 
lined some of the I.E.A. bills which have 
been introduced in the General Assem- 
bly. Mr. Paul A. Grigsby, I.E.A. presi- 
dent, also spoke briefly 

Some _ 7,000 
\.A.S.A. conference, 
from February 27 to March 2. 


persons attended the 
which was _ held 
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Governor Is Guest 


At 1.S.N.U. Founder’s Day 


The 92nd birthday of Illinois State 
Normal University was commemorated 
February 10 at a Founder’s Day dinner 
arranged by the McLean County I.S.N.U. 
Club. Governor Adlai E. Stevenson, State 
Director of Finance George W. Mitchell, 
and Ben S. Rhodes of the State legisla- 
ture were guests. The governor remin- 
isced about the two years he spent on 
campus as a student at University High 
School, and recalled incidents in the life 
of his great-grandfather, Jesse Fell, who 
was one of the founders of I.S.N.U. 


Iman Schatzmann Dies 


Iman E. Schatzmann, former secretary 
of the Committee on Rural Education of 
the Farm Foundation, Chicago, died in 
Nurnberg, Germany, January 8 of in- 
juries sustained in an automobile accident 
December 8. 

Her husband, Carlisle Durfee of Chi- 
cago, is a member of the War Crimes 
Tribunals at Nurnberg. 

Miss Schatzmann will be especially re- 
membered in Illinois for her relationship 
to the demonstration project in rural 
school supervision conducted by Western 
Illinois State College with financial as- 
sistance from the Farm Foundation. She 
was also an original promoter and active 
member of the Illinois Rural Education 
Committee sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


A native of Switzerland and a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States, Miss 
Schatzmann had also been a language 
teacher, a special investigator for the 
League of Nations, and an interpreter and 
research secretary for the International 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome. 


April, 


Relation of Industry 
And Education Studied 
At Rockford Institute 


Rockford and Winnebago County held 
their second Industry-Education Institute 
on February 17 and 18. Business and in- 
dustry in relation to school curriculum 
provided the main theme for the entire 
session. 

All public school teachers in the county 
gathered on Thursday to hear six profes- 
sors from the University of Illinois tell 
what the teaching in their particular 
fields should contribute to the general 
education. The speakers were Dr. Harold 
Hand, overall curriculum development ; 
Dr. R. Will Burnett, professor of science 
education; Dr. John DeBoer, professor 
of English; Dr. Kenneth Henderson, as- 
sociate professor of social studies; Dr. 
Walter Kaulfers, professor of foreign 
languages; and Dr. William Van _ Til, 
professor of social studies. 

The second day of the session consisted 
entirely of conferences and visits to the 
local Rockford businesses and industries, 
and was open only to teachers actually 
under contract in Winnebago County. 
After a general meeting at West High 
School in Rockford, the teachers were 
transported in groups to different indus- 
tries, where they spent the rest of the 
morning learning the history, product and 
distribution, manufacturing processes, 
business procedures, supervision, and 
worker training and welfare of the or- 
ganization, and visiting the entire estab- 
lishment. 

After a complimentary luncheon, con- 
ferences were held with the several offi- 
cials, and all returned to West High for 
dinner and entertainment. Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland, Superintendent of Schools, 
Topeka, Kansas, was the speaker of the 
evening. 

This year some 47 Rockford business- 
men cooperated with the program. The 
sponsors hope that through more institutes 
linking education with industry a cur- 
riculum will evolve which will better 
prepare the student for his place in the 
business world. 


Tenure Law Is Upheld 
In Betebenner Case 

The fourth district appellate court, in 
a decision upholding the tenure law, has 
ordered the reinstatement of C. Donald 
Betebenner as a teacher at West Salem 
Community High School. 

Mr. Betebenner was dismissed in 1946 
after he refused to continue coaching duties 
because of a heart condition. The appellate 
court upheld an Edwards County circuit 
court decision ordering reinstatement, and 
ruled that lost salary must be adjudicated 
by action other than mandamus. The West 
Salem Community High School is now 
part of a new county unit. 

The I.E.A. has participated in the case 
since Mr. Betebenner’s dismissal. 
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Annual School Public Relations Conferences 
Planned Following |. E. A.-L.S.N.U. Venture 


School people and newspaper people- 
156 of them—got together to discuss their 
problems at a school public relations’ con- 
ference sponsored by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association and Illinois State Nor- 
mal University on the I.S.N.U. campus 
March 5. 

It was the first 
in Illinois. The group 
similar meetings each year on 
state or a regional basis. 

Public education, which 
million children, one million teachers, and 
20 million homes, “deserves a continuous 
reporting and must have it if it is to be 
maintained,” declared Dr. Belmont Far- 
ley, director of press and radio relations 
of the National Education Association. 

He emphasized that school systems must 
have someone responsible for the public 
Youth and Community 
Service Meeting Set 

The Illinois Education Association is 
one of 75 public and private groups which 
are co-sponsoring the 18th annual Con- 
ference on Youth and Community Service 
(formerly Delinquency Prevention) to be 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, April 
28 and 29. 

“Community Resources for Youth,” the 
conference theme, will be discussed by 
speakers from the fields of education, 
recreation, religion, and other related 
areas. A traditional luncheon session will 
be conducted by the Big Brothers and 
Sisters Association of Illinois. 

Eastern Plans Pageant 
For Alumni Day 

A Founders Day Pageant and Alumni 
Day Festival is planned for May 22 at 
Eastern Illinois State College. A number 
of classes plan reunions for Sunday 
noon, followed by a _ special assembly 
in the Old Auditorium. The pageant will 
be presented in the evening. Already 
some five college departments are working 
to make it a spectacle unprecedented in 
the 50 years of Eastern’s history. 

According to Don Musselman, 
English student who has been working 
on a special assistantship to develop the 
pageant, hundreds of students will take 
part in the presentation of the cultural 
history of eastern Illinois and the college. 


Administrators Will Meet 
At S.1.U. April 16 

Southern Illinois University has invited 
all school administrators in that area to 
a one-day series of conferences on the 
Carbondale campus Saturday, April 16, 
from 9 a.m. till 3 P.M. 

President D. W. Morris will speak, and 
discussions will be held on ways in which 
the university may improve its services to 
the schools. Any school administrator 
who has not received an announcement 
should contact Dean Douglas E. Lawson, 
College of Education. 
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relations job—someone trained for the 
job, who knows news when he sees it, 
hunts up news, makes news, plans his 
work, and is given, time to carry it out. 
On the press side, he urged specialization 
in educational writing. 

Charles J. Driver, managing editor of 
the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, re- 
minded the educators thai mewspapers 
are a medium for news rather than pub- 
licity, and “can’t do your entire publicity 
job.” 

How much you print is not important, 
he pointed out, but how much people will 
read is important. So schoolmen should 


not expect the news to be written in 
educators’ language, but let the reporter 
write the story. 


He told the administrators to work out 
some method of collecting and funneling 
news from the schools, and not to censor 
it so much from the top. And first of all, 
he said, they need to visit the editor’s 
and find out how a_ newspaper 
operates. 


office, 


School news deserves careful handling, 
said Earl Hanson, Rock Island superin- 


tendent of schools, not for the sake of 
personnel, but because the school is an 
important social agency. If the school 


and home are to work together as a team, 
he declared, schools must be more frank 
and open, and fully inform the press on 
their policies. 

Conference participants got down to 
specifics in workshops on preparation of 


news, handling news, special projects, 
and public relations. Besides a leader, 
a recorder, and an observer from the 


educational and school public relations 
fields, each workshop had one or more 
consultants from the working press. 


Eighteen newspaper representatives were 
present. 

Brief reports on the workshop discus- 
sions were given during the complimen- 
tary luncheon, after which short talks 
were given by Irving F. Pearson, execu- 
tive secretary of the I.E.A.; Dr. Farley; 
John R. Fornof, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois board of trustees and 
publisher of the Streator Times-Press; 
and Dr. James F. Redmond, assistant to 
the Chicago superintendent of schools, in 
charge of public relations. 

Dr. Redmond called the individual class- 
room teacher the biggest and most im- 
portant cog in public and press relations, 
and pleaded that she not be gagged. He 
also mentioned the importance of radio, 
exhibits, and publications other than 
newspapers. 

Dr. R. W. Fairchild, president of 
I.S.N.U., presided at the luncheon meet- 
ing. The conference was arranged by 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, 1.S.N.U. publicity 
director, and Dr. Claude E. Vick, I.E.A. 
director of professional and public rela- 
tions. 
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TEACHERS 
WOULD YOU LIKE TO EARN 


’ 

THIS VACATION PERIOD? 
Several teachers earned that much and more 
last summer selling VISUAL EDUCATION 
AIDS to school boards. Over five million of 
these teaching pictures already in use. En- 
dorsed by leading educators. No capital 
required, but must have car. You receive 
valuable training while you earn big income 
Write for information today. 

R. E. Fideler, President 


Informative Classroom Picture Publishers 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





FOR SALE: Two 35mm Simplex 
projectors with rear shutters and 
2000’ magazines with strong reflec- 
tor arc lamps—arc volts 55—am- 
peres 30. Complete with Webster 
sound heads, rectifiers and ampli- 
fiers. 
FOR SALE: Dimmer Switchboard, 
16 — 4000 watt transformer type 
dimmers with cross connecting 
panel and 4 section control masters. 











For full details, write: CARL Q. 
LEE, Administration Building, Zion 
Illinois. 


MEXICO 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
3rd Session 
July 29 — August 25 
Conducted in MEXICO CITY, TAXCO and 
AC co 








Interlude of Study and Travel at a very low 
cost 
For further information: 
PROF. J. E. ANGULO 
825 W. Second Street Wichita, Kansas 











INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. CAT. BOX 36 

TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 1949 


MICHIGAN AV. AT ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3. ILL 








stNGLISH-HISTORY-READING. 


Farlow WORKBOOKS 
FOLLOw your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


CIVICS *NATURE STUDY-HEALTH 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc 
Permanent Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with pocketknife 


SEND FOR OUR PRICE LISTS, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
gums 159 E. 28th St., Dept. P., NYC 16 gums 


HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


For ALL Grades 
Write for 1949 
Catalog. 1 Oc 
Cleveland Crafts Co. 
Dept. T-1 


770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Bradley U. Offers Southwestern Tour for Credit 





A tour through the Southwestern part 
of the United States, including Southern 
California, Colorado, and the Plains 
States, will be conducted by Bradley Uni- 
versity this summer as a five-hour course 
in “Methods and Materials in the Teach- 
ing of Natural Science, Social Studies, 
and Geography.” Sessions will be held on 








Come West in ‘49 for the Gold Rush Centennial 
Celebrations; send for TANNER GRAY LINE 
folder with descriptions and rates for tours of 
special interest to educators. 
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Own a Genuine Manuscript Masterpiece. Beautiful 
Quotation on the Immortality of Good Books. En- 
grossed 11x14 Design, 70 Words, Suitable for 
Framing. Two Colors, Illuminated With 23-Karat 
Pure Gold, Hand-Tooled. Guaranteed. 

Send $2.00 for Post Paid Copy 








THE MANUSCRIPT GUILD 











192 N. Clark St. R-402 Chicago 1, Ill. 
Name aleadeaginanibabideameaiaamagn 
Address 
City State 











SPANISH 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
CONVERSATION SCHOOL 
July 4-Aug. 12 


MEXICO 


Registrar: Mary Wise 
Box 343, Oblong, Illinois 


Saltillo 





calls 


HAWAII 
Pua-Lei-Lani Gardens 


Hotel, Cottages, Apartments 
Waikiki Beach, 2460 Koa Avenue 


Honolulu 15, T. H. 


when 








HEY, BUSY LADY! 
Pillow slips —hand-crocheted by American 
women. Beautiful for use — Beautiful for pres- 
ents. $6, postpaid (insured). You must be 
satisfied to complete sale. 


LEITZEL (IE) 
8038 Poe, Detroit 6, Michigan 


DVENTURE TRAILS 


Bicycle, motor, rail and steamer 

adventure trips to Europe, Mexico, 

16th YEAR Guotemala, South America, Canado and 
Alosko Trips from $195 Excepnonal itinerories. 
experienced leadership Request Booklet TMB 














CORYOON TRAVEL SFRVICE 
141 W. Jackson 


Bivd.. Chicago, #11. 
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the Peoria campus June 6 and 7 and June 
30 and July 1, before and after the 20- 
day bus tour. Cost of the course is 
$215. Information and reservations may 
be obtained from W. S. Perrin, County 
Superintendent of Schools at Toulon, who 
will direct the tour. 


Music Contest April 29-30 

The state Class D music contest will 
be held on the campus of Western Illinois 
State College, April 29 and 30. The con- 
test is expected to attract 3,000 high school 
students who will participate in solo, en- 
semble, and organization events. 


State D.K.G. Will Meet 

Illinois State Delta Kappa Gamma will 
hold its fourteenth annual meeting at 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, April 
29 to May 1. Miss Marie Dean, president 
of Lambda Chapter, is local chairman, 
and Miss Florence Cook of Alpha Chap- 
ter, Steward, is state president. 


College Presidents to Appear 
At Chicago 1.S.N.U. Club 

Illinois State Normai University alumni 
in the Chicago area have invited three 
college presidents to appear on the Chi- 
cago I.S.N.U. Club’s dinner program 
April 23. They are President R. W. Fair- 
child of I.S.N.U.; President R. G. Buz- 
zard of the Eastern Illinois State College, 
an I.S.N.U. alumnus; and President 
Leslie A. Holmes of the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, former faculty 
member at I.S.N.U. President William 
McKnight of the I.S.N.U. Alumni As- 
sociation will serve as master of cere- 
monies and quiz the college adminstrators. 

President of the local alumni club ar- 
ranging the dinner to be held at the 


Central Y.M.C.A. in Chicago is Miss 
Josephine Mathews of Maywood. Miss 
Mabel Hansen, 940 North Boulevard, 


Oak Park, is the secretary of the group 
and in charge of reservations. 
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University Pedestal Chair No. 472— 
A new pedestal chair for adult use in 
university and college lecture halls. Com- 
fortable, good looking, and durable. 
Cradle-formed seat, solid deep-curved 
back fits the human body easily. Especi- 
ally designed to prevent use of back 
or seat as a footrest by those behind. 
(American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan) 

Artista Flexola Paint—It is a water- 
soluble paint with many of the character- 
istics of oil paint, but is an entirely new 
medium with which one can acquire, in- 
expensively, the fundamentals of oil paint- 
ing techniques. Oil, tempera, or water 
color painting may be produced, depending 
on application. No. 1 set, containing ten 
2 ounce tubes, $5. (Binney & Smith Com- 
pany, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York) 

New series of Land-type Cultural 
Maps, which represents a simplification 
of physical political maps. The nature of 
the drawing and the use of color combine 
to offer a three dimensional pictorial ef- 
fect. “Students are able to visualize vari- 
ous land types merely by looking at the 
maps rather than through the use of 
complicated symbols. Series includes 
maps of United States, North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and the world. (George F. 
Cram Company, Inc., 730 East Washing- 
ton Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana) 

Cushman Motor Scooters offer a so- 
lution of school transportation problems. 
Easy to ride and eas} to park. Cost less 
than one cent a mile to own, operate, 
and maintain. Both men and women 
teachers have found this an easy, econom- 
travel. (Cushman Motor 


ical way to 


April, 


New educational products are 
listed in this trial column. 
Do you wish it continued? 


Works, Inc., Lincoln 1, Nebraska) 

Hundred chart for use in grades 1 
through 4 is a vital teaching aid in de- 
veloping number sense. Makes arithmetic 
easier by showing the pupils that there is 
a system to our numbers. Thirty-six in- 
dividual charts as well as the large chart 
for the teacher. Price, $1.50. (Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts) 

Ten-Ten Counting Frame is a basic 
and effective aid in developing number 
sense when pupils first begin to count. 
It will help you with a thousand and one 
of your teaching tasks in arithmetic. It is 
patterned after our number system; ten 
rows of ten counters so that it can be 
used in developing the number system. 


Reasoning instead of rote memory is 
brought into play. Price, $2. (Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts) 


SVE “Instructor” 300 is the newest 
of this well-known line of Tri-Purpose 
Projectors. Some of the special features 
are: new duo-threading (fast push-in 
style or conventional) ; readily adjusted 
aperture assembly for all frame sizes; all 
elements coated throughout for a maxi- 
mum screen brilliance. Manufacturer 
claims no possibility of scratching or 
marring film. Very good on color value. 
Introduced at $90. (Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11) 

“Our America” Wesley Social Studies 
Maps include a listing of the main topics 
of each map; a time line and graphic 
material; and a concise synopsis of the 
historical narrative with which each map 
deals. (Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40) 
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Look, Hoar, Now! 
by Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 

*Films are 16 mm. black and white, sound, 
unless stated otherwise; identified by producers’ 
mames; may be secured from them or from 
local distributors. 

Air All Around Us (10 minutes, 
Young America Films*)—Bob and Jane 
show what air does and how it does it, 
since in the film the demonstrations al- 
ways work (sometimes ours do) and 
everyone in the’room can see (rare in 
classroom demonstration). After each 
sequence, stop the film, recall what has 
happened and why, and state what has 
been learned. After three demonstrations 
the film summarizes: air occupies space, 
has weight, pushes in all directions. Then 
it shows how heated and cooled air be- 
have, and the idea of compressed air is 
developed. Six questions the film asks, 
without telling the answers, start lively 
discussing, remembering, and _ further 
looking for right answers and correct gen- 
eralizations by elementary and junior high 
school students who see this film. 


Light and Shadow (10 minutes, Young 
America Flms)—Patterned in the same 
good teaching techniques (question-pos- 
ing, demonstrating, generalizing, sum- 
marizing, stimulating further interest) 
this film shows transmission and reflection 
of light. Demonstrations give clues to 
such questions as: “How do we see things 
that do not give light?” or “Why does an 
opaque object cast a shadow?” We are 
sent to science books to answer others: 
“Why do your fingers appear short when 
you put your hand in water?” or “Why 
does a pencil dipped in water appear to 
bend?” And the trick with the penny in 
the pan (now you see it—now you don’t!) 
had us all bursting with explanations. Of 
course, school age boys and girls demon- 
strate in the picture, so we junior scien- 
tists know that we, too, can find the 
answers, 


The Cell—Structural Unit of Life (10 
minutes, color also, Coronet Films)— 
Watch a living cell through this film’s 
eye! Stained static cells under the micro- 
scope are shown, too, and so are some 
hints on the use of this delicate, sometimes 
vexing instrument. But in the film a 
pointer on the picture helps you see what 
you're looking for. Fine help, too, are 
words printed on the diagrams, as vocabu- 
lary is built. One sketch makes unfor- 
gettable, no matter how many flat slides 
you later see, the three-dimensional quality 
of cells. Generalizations as to function 
and structure, similarities and differences, 
of plant and animal cells are developed, 
stated, and summarized. We found up- 
per elementary students answered their 
nature study questions and college biology 
students found refresher values in this 
film, although it was probably intended 
for the “in-between” stucents. 


How To Be Well-Groomed (10 min- 
utes, color also, Coronet Films)—Answer- 
ing “How do I look?” high school stu- 
dents Don and Sue show how to cultivate 
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right habits of health, posture, cleanliness, 
and neatness of person and belongings, 
with emphasis on good taste and appro- 
priateness. Things seen but not men- 
tioned (tidiness of room, turning off elec- 
tricity, closing closet door) and the light 
humor of off-stage masculine and femi- 
nine comment contribute much to the 
film’s value. Upper elementary through 
senior high fellows and girls found in 
this film useful suggestions for successful 
social living, guidance, and health, as 
they did in Coronet’s related films: 
Are You Popular? Shy Guy, Everyday 
Courtesy, Posture Habits, and Rest 
and Health. 

The Zoo (10 minutes, color, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films)—More fun and 
foot-saving than a real trip to a big zoo 
is this exciting new film in splendid color 
and action, made at Chicago-suburban 
Brookfield where spacious enclosures sug- 
gest the animals’ “real” homes in Aus- 
tralia, Africa, South America, or Alaska. 
We tour with the children and hear all 
the natural zoo-noises of both residents 
and visitors, see feeding time with the 
animals at activity’s height, using the 
film’s medium of motion at its best! 
Salient characteristics and relationships 
are mentioned and pictured, yet the nar- 
ration carries ideas beyond the picture 
and the picture shows much for observant 
lookers to see for themselves, as it should. 
This film is a lively treat of liking and 
learning for the smallest to the tallest of 
us all! 





SEEKING PUBLICITY? 
(Continued from page 307) 
tendance at high school football and 
basketball games. Since the fall of 
1946, 14 square miles of non-high 
school territory have been annexed 
to the high school district, publicity 
for which has been handled by public 
relations. A forthcoming vote will 
soon decide the success or failure of 
another territory’s wish to send its 

children to Mendota. 

The tax rate has been increased, 
appropriations enlarged, without dis- 
senting frowns from community tax- 


payers. Without a doubt, applied 
public relations has helped give 
Mendotans satisfactory explanation 


for the rising cost of education. 








. *: Yates-Fisher 


‘achers Ageney 





PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 
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HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N.A.T.A. 

Dignified, Professional, Efficient Service — 


’ ’ 
nursery school to university. 


WASHINGTON STATE 


needs many more good teachers. 

For complete information drop a 

card today to 
Washington Teachers Agency 
3141 Arcade Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 
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Education Service Bureau 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

Last year we recommended teachers and 

administrators in 44 different states. Regis- 


tration for 1949 free. We hove excellent 
vacancies 


Byron Cosby 








ARIZONA TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCY 


1510 W. Jefferson St. — Dept. A 
Phoenix, Arizona — Phone 4-0114 


"In the Valley of the Sun” 


Serving Arizona and the Great Southwest 
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TEACHERS, COME WEST—WE PLACE YOU 


Grades up to $3800. High School up to $4000. 


Largest in the West. 


In the Best Paying Positions Entire West. 


FREE ENROLLMENT. Unexcelied Service. 


WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mor. 


roairz 











Western Reference and Bond Association 
48th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout the United States. 
Advance now while opportunity offers. 
Our methods are fully endorsed. 








at the = they desire. 
OBLIGATIO: 


“A GOOD TEACHERS AGENCY” 


We take a personal interest in helping the teachers secure the type of position in the locality and 

Write us for information concerning opportunities in your field, 
ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 

CHAMPAIGN, 

Member: National Association of Teachers Agencies 


NO 


ILLINOIS 














410-414 Weston Building 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CLINTON, IOWA 





it for you. 
FREE ENROLLMENT ®@"roliment blank today. 











April, 1949 





TEACHERS! it itis a saloon in =" High School, or University in the Midwest, 
Rocky Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, or California, we can tind 
No initial cost or obligation if not placed. Write for 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 
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YOURS... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION’ s Advertisers 


This issue contains considerable adver- 
tising for transportation companies and 
for summer schools. Most of their offer- 
ings are not listed in this column because 
they can serve you best if you tell them 
more of your plans than can be given in 
the coupon below. Whether it’s for this 
summer or next, our advertisers will 
gladly answer your inquiries. 


4lc. Vacation plans for the Southwest 
are outlined in attractive folders by the 


Transcontinental Bus System. 


42c. Teachers Tours folder, containing 
rates and detailed information on sight- 
seeing trips of special interest to educa- 
tors, covering Southern California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada. (Tanner Gray Line) 


43c. Profits Mean Progress for Every- 
one is an illustrated booklet setting 
forth the 1948 business results of a large 
corporation. A simple explanation of the 
way in which profits benefit everyone and 
are used for the best interest of employees, 
customer, and stockholders. Not an ac- 
counting presentation, but a straightfor- 
ward story of free enterprise in action 
(International Harvester Company ) 

45c. Free 1949 Catalog on craft sup- 
handicraft 
Crafts 


ideas for 
( Cleveland 


valuable 


hobbies 


plies with 
work and 
Company) 

46c.. Booklet “Adventure Trails.” Well 
illustrated many suggestions for 
planning a trip. Shows schedules of tours 
to all parts of the U.S.A., Mexico, South 
Europe. (Sita) 


with 


(America, and 


47c. Quiz on Railroads and Railroad- 
ing—a 64-page booklet containing 268 
questions and answers about the Amer- 
ican railroads, their history, development, 
mileage, equipment, and operations. Fac- 
tual data edited and brought up to the 
time of publication (January, 1949) illus- 
trated. (Association of American Rail- 
roads ) 

48c. Teacher Credit Tours is an infor- 
mative folder on tours“for credit toward 
securing or renewing teaching certificates. 
(Greyhound Lines) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois . 

Please have sent to me the items checked in the 

quantities indicated. 3c is losed for each 

item checked. 
4lc. 


45c. 46c. 





42c. 43c. 
47c. 48c. 


Name 





Address 
Subject Taught. 
School Address 











Enrollment: Boys 
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Calendar 


APRIL, 1949 
11 to 13—Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, annual convention; 
Palmer House, Chicago. 


_ 
No 


Illinois Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, Health and Summer 

Roundup; Palmer House, Chicago. 

18 to 21—National Association of Deans 
of Women, convention, Chicago. 

18 to 21—National Vocational Guidance 
Association, annual convention, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

18 to 22—Association for Childhood 
Education (International), annual 
study conference, Salt Lake City. 

19 to 22—American Association of 

Health, Physical Education, and 

Recreation, annual convention, Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts. 

and 23—Illinois Association of 

School Secretaries, spring confer- 

ence, Senior High School, Moline. 

Second Annual Conference on 

Teaching of Mathematics, Illinois 

State Normal University, Normal. 


) 
hN 


tN 
os 


25 to 29—Seminar on driver education 
and training for college professors 
and others interested in teacher train- 
ing programs, University of Illinois. 


28 and 29—Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Delinquency Prevention Con- 
ference, Palmer House, Chicago. 

29 to May 1—Illinois State Delta Kappa 
Gamma, fourteenth annual meeting ; 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 


May, 1949 
12 to 14—American Industrial Arts 
Association; St. Louis, Missouri. 
15 to 18—Fourth National Conference 
on Citizenship; New York City. 
June, 1949 
19 to July 8—National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development, third 
summer Gould Academy, 
3ethel, Maine. 
20 to 22—National Conference of Stu- 
dent Councils; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
29 to July 2—National Conference on 
In-Service Growth of Teachers, 
N.E.A. Commission on Teacher 
Education and Profesisonal Stand- 
ards; University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire. 
Jury, 1949 
to 8—National Education Associa- 
tion, 87th Annual Meeting and 28th 
Assembly; Boston, 


session ; 


os 


Representative 
Massachusetts 





Board Briefs 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois 
Education Association met at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Friday night, February 11, 
1949, at 7 p.m., President Paul A. Grigsby 
presiding. Other directors present in- 
cluded E. E. Keener, Edith Wentworth, 
James E. Pease, Thelma Elson, and J. A. 
Mann. Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson was also present. 

The board heard reports of legislative 
developments, public relations, and asso- 
ciation finance from the respective chair- 
men; approved minutes of the previous 
meeting; received financial statements 
from the Secretary; approved a com- 
munication on the proposed constitutional 
convention; laid plans for honoring Dr. 
A. J. Belford, General Secretary, Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland; directed pro- 
cedures for handling requests for mail- 
ing list usage; authorized the Secretary 
to explore the field for likely candidates 
for a field director; determined alloca- 
tions for I.E.A. delegates to N.E.A. 
meeting, and adjourned at 9:30 p.m. 


* 


The I.E.A. Board of ‘Directors met 
at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Saturday, February 26, 1949, at 10:30 
A.M., vice-president E. E. Keener presid- 
ing. Other directors present were Edith 
Wentworth, J. E. Pease, Thelma Flson, 
Anne Morrison, J. A. Mann, and Presi- 
dent Paul A. Grigsby (part-time). Others 
present were Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary, and for part of the time, Dr. 
Claude E. Vick and Wendell C. Kennedy, 
assistant director, respec- 


director and 


April, 


1949 e 


tively, of the Professional and Public Re- 
lations Department. 

The Board approved the minutes of the 
Miss Went- 


reactions to 


previous meeting, accepted 
worth’s report of Division 
annual meeting procedures, 
the expansion of field services, authorized 
staff salary studies by the Finance Com- 
mittee, voted a resolution of sympathy 
to President Paul A. Grigsby upon the 
death of his sister, received communica- 


considered 


tions of appreciation, received reports on 
legislative progress and problems, heard 
plans for spring governing committee 
meetings and public relations promotion, 
authorized a leadership cdnference for 
this summer or early fall, determined next 
meeting date (Chicago, March 19, 1949, 
at 10 a.m.), and adopted the following 
resolution : 

“The I.E.A. Board of Directors 
nounces Communism and Fascism and all 
other totalitarian forms of government 
and life. We welcome the opportunity to 
join the Illinois State Legislature in ex- 
posing totalitarian ideas, methods, and 
plans wherever they exist.” We further 
invite the legislature, State and local civic, 
governmental, and servicé groups to join 
us in demonstrating that our free rep- 
resentative government and democratic 
way of life is superior to all forms of 
totalitarianism. It is our belief that 
teachers should be free to present all 
sides of a question in order to achieve the 
above-mentioned purpose.” 

The meeting adjourned at noon. 

IrvinG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A: 


de- 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians accept the invitation 


7 ela Coca-('p 1 


On the beach at Rio, in the 
shadow of famous Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, Coca-Cola is part of 
the Brazilian scene—just as it is 
part of the scene wherever people 
gather in the U.S. A. Around the 
world, Coca-Cola is wholesome 
refreshment . . . welcome refresh- 
ment. It brings the friendliness of 
the States to good neighbors 
evervwhere ...1s the favorite of 
all who play refreshed or work 


refreshed. 
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NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


by STULL and HATCH 


FEATURE RECENT CHANGES. 


The Geography of the world changes so continuously 
that textbooks to meet modern needs must contain much 
new material. The Sta//-Hatch Geographies of 1948 meet 


this need. 


The airplane has made all nations neighbors, and to 
be good neighbors we must understand each other's 


ideas and ideals. 


Today's Geography is, therefore, a study of new con- 
cepts in time and space, of global and polar-projection 
maps, of new ideas of geographical relations. 


Today's Geography is a study of international prob- 
‘ems, and of human ecology. 


To this end the Stu/l-Hatch Geographies have from the 
first introduced history along with geography in the 


1948 COPYRIGHTS THROUGHOUT. 


treatment of each country, realizing that historical back- 
ground is necessary for the understanding of peoples. 


The Stull-Hatch workbooks begin with questions on 
the earth as a globe, calling attention to the polar- 
projection map in the textbook which has become so 
important because of its bearing on aviation. 


The geography workbooks emphasize directed study. 
Each provides an individual program of guidance and 
record of progress for the course. Each has outline maps. 


The workbooks contain units entitled: Measuring My 
Work, Excursions of Discovery, My Travel Chest, Picture 
Study, Map Exercises, Outline Maps, Survey of Facts. 


These attractive workbooks insure a complete grasp 
of the subject by the pupils. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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